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LIBERTY IN PARADOX By NANCY CUNARD 
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If I’ve said it once, I’ve 
said it a hundred times—the 
Co-op’s just my cup of tea! 
It’s simply unbelievable the 
amount of money I’ve saved 
in the past few years, simply 
by letting my dividends stay 
inthe Co-op. And now there’s 
a National Membership* 
scheme there will be bigger 
savings than ever. 

Think of what you buy 
when you’re on holiday! And 
the number of times in the 
past twenty years I’ve spent a 
night or two nights over at 
Ravensthorpe with Dora— 
there’s always something the 
matter with that lass; and 
when it’s not her it’s been one 
of the kiddies—and I’ve always 
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had 


and get 
something or other at the 
local Co-op. Why, I reckon 
National Membership is an 
extra lump of sugar in the cup. 


to pop out 


And “then. there se CWas 
goods. Buying them makes a 
difference, too—a penny less 
here and a penny less there on 
one’s daily necessities soon 
mounts up. No, if Ive said 
it once, I’ve said it a hundred 
times—the Co-op’s just my 
cup of tea!” 


* Since the 31st Fanuary members of 
Co-operative Societies covering 95°), 
of the Movement’s membership have 
been able to buy at ANY store in 
the Scheme dividend 
remitted to their own Society. In 


and receive 


short, a member can now shop away 


from home and Co-op 


dividend. 


still get 


An announcement of the 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY Ltd. 
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COLDS 


iy, ever cut 


Colds cut pro- 
duction, but 
mest canny work- 
ers carry a tin of POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES and 
stay on the job. 
Wonderful for COLDS, 
COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
“HAY FEVER. 1/4} a tin. 
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PARIS DECLARES PEACE 
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PARIS IN Easter Weck, with young 
chestnut trees in the bois and along the 
river like Victorian pincushions, and the 
white sunlight standing straight up in the 
wide streets—Paris with its incredible 
garish din of variegated traffic all appear- 
ing to go flat-out and never coliiding, 
like a fair-ground game. One remem- 
bered it, I suppose, as a city of strolling 
people, a _ perpetual 
fashion parade, the 
vivacity of chatter in the 
crowded cafés. Even at 
first glance the change 
is apparent. It is still a 
beautiful city to walk 
about in. But there is 
no more idle strolling. 
People are going some- 
where. There is still 
vivacity in appearance and bearing, but it 
is a directed vivacity, as if sensibility has 
been canalised into purpose. And Paris 
has been occupied by a new fashion. It 
is Peace. 


PEACH IS THE FASHION 


Like other Paris fashions, this one is 
affecting the world. It has already caught 
on sufficiently to bring out half the 
population of Paris itself on the Sunday 
after Easter to the Buffalo Stadium, in 
one of the most immense and colourful 
demonstrations of modern times. They 
came to welcome the representatives of 
seventy-two nations, including some of 
the greatest living figures in the intellec- 
tual world, who were gathered at the 
world congress for peace then in session. 
That this congress should have been 
looked upon and spoken of over here 
with such bitterness and suspicion is 
itself disturbing evidence of a dangerous 
mental state. How can such a gathering 
from so large a proportion of the world’s 
population not be considered “news,” 
as it evidently was not by most of the 
British newspapers ? Who but embittered 
old men, wishing vengeance on younger 
generations for the loss of their own 
youth, could have damned it without 
knowledge or inquiry as a fake and a 
frame-up ? We were there, and it was 
a genuine, unique occasion of meeting 
without barriers, discussion without 
prejudice, between serious, responsible 
people of every creed, colour, race and 
walk of life, deeply and intensely aware 
of the terrible urgency of the problems 
threatening human survival, of which we 
in our insularity have tended to be too 
negligent. 


PICASSO'S DOVE 

It was fitting in every way that the 
symbol of this congress should have been 
the product of the world’s greatest living 
artist. (On the day of its opening, a 
daughter was born to Picasso, whom he 
has named Colombe.) Picasso’s dove, 
evidence at once of his complete tech- 
nical mastery and universal simplicity of 
heart, faces you every- 
where in Paris. It is no 
mechanical abstraction 
of propaganda, but a 
warm and_ breathing 
creature, embodying a 
tenderness and simplicity 
which has emerged from 
the agonies of his war 
paintings. There can be 
no greater satisfaction 
for an artist than to know how closely 
this fine work wiil bring him to the 
millions of common people all over the 
world, nor confirmation of the sincerity 
of a cause which demands this highest 
form of art to symbolise its fecling. 


PRESS CONFERENCE 

We watched a world-famous writer 
giving a Press conference. It was instruc- 
tive. The journalists press around in a 
dense ring. The questions patter in like 
coins on the pavement: serious, naive 
questions, cynical catch-questions, weary, 
merely stupid rhetorical questions 
demanding no answer. The writer 
replies rapidly, succinctly, in French. His 
lips have the sensitive poise of precision, 
but his veiled eyes rove around vaguely, 
as if he is really thinking deeply of some- 
thing else all the time. Sometimes he 
breaks off in a short wry laugh: “J am 
a writer of novels and poems—why do 
you expect me to know the secrets of 
all the diplomacies ? ” (A little earlier one 
of his compatriot writers had said: “To 
avoid misunderstanding let me announce 
that what I shall say will be propaganda 
—-propaganda for peace. I only wish it 
were not necessary. I would rather write 
of the peaceful life of my own people.) 

Ilya Ehrenbourg knows his journalists, 
and knows the game of _ intellectual 
point-scoring better than any of them, 
but as he showed later in the congress, 
he is impatient with it all, wants only 
to be allowed to get back to his proper 
vocation. The first prerequisite for the 
performance of any intellectual voca- 
tion is Peace. Which is the reason why 
so many of the world’s greatest scientists, 
artists, thinkers and writers were in 
Paris in Easter Week. 
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JOHN DAVENPORT 


The Seriousness of 
Saumes Thurber 


NOWHERE more than in the United 
States of America is one conscious of the 
solitariness of the artist. The Great 
American Novel we know now will never 
be written. After the rapid development 
following on the civil war, apart from 
Whitman’s barbaric yawp there is nothing 
approaching a continental poetry. Twain 
achieved the marvellous first half of 
Huckleberry Finn, but the effort could not 
be sustained and American literature 
remained localised, though no longer 
merely in New England. The only overall 
culture of the States is in Hollywood 
movies, Satevepost and Red Book, the 
comic strips, the radio, the ice-box, the 
Chey and the sanitary engineer. The more 
creative the talent, the more cut off it 
seems. It isn’t that writers, musicians and 
artists don’t see one another: in spite of 
intervening distances of thousands of 
nies, they see a surprising amount of 
one another; but it is perhaps less 
iniportant for writers to see one another 
than for them to have some solid 
conmon ground to stand on. I remember 
the astonishment of a famous French 
writer when asked by a literary tourist 
if he knew the equally distinguished writer 
who lived practically next door. He was 
polite but puzzled: why should he know 
the man? The tourist couldn’t get it; 
but that was precisely why he was so 
thrilled by France, by Europe—because 
life didn’t depend on knowing a lot of 
individuals, but on being a natural part 
of a culture pattern. In America this is 
lacking, outside the self-conscious local 
group, in spite of the contrary claims 
of American anthropologists. This might 
at first seem a good thing. What a rich 
variety, what differences of background 
and technique! Yet because of the 
persistence of the American Dream and 
of nation-wide radio hook-ups and the 
Sears-Roebuck Catalogue, an element of 
horror is introduced. They’re all different, 
but they’re supposed to be alike; they 
ought to be alike. The groups of writers 
in Chicago, Boston, New York and in 
the South are self-contained. They 
produce magnificent work. But they 
seem to have an uneasy feeling either that 
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they’re not quite American, or that 
they’re the only right sort of American. 
In any case, whatever the complex of 
reasons, this solitariness is a fact. It 
adds, no doubt, to the weight of 
responsibility upon the individual writer. 
To be a real artist in the States and not 
just a well-paid hack requires tremendous 
force of character. A good writer, of 
course, always needs great individual 
powers of resistance, but in America the 
effort is disproportionate. It may be taken 
for granted, then, that any good writer 
in America must be intensely serious, The 
serious American writer is technically far 
more accomplished than his British 
equivalent. He can take nothing for 
granted, he has nothing to support him— 
no common culture. To be sure, he can 
take it all for granted, including the 
incantations of the politicians, and earn 
anything up to 5,000 dollars a week in 
Hollywood or on the radio; but then 
he’d cease to be a serious writer. 

Of all writers, the comic writer is the 


most serious. ‘Aristophanes, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Molitre—these men explain 
the tragic sense of life in terms of 
comedy. 

It is the highest literary plane of all. 
If then to be a good American writer is 
a task of high seriousness, and if to be 
a comic writer is the greatest test of an 
artist’s ability, to be an American comic 
writer can be no easy task. 

It requires the highest technical 
ability and the utmost seriousness of 
purpose. Both these are James Thurber’s. 
He can scarcely be said to have been 
overlooked, but he has been misunder- 
stood ; he has been praised in the wrong 
way. I am not going to be such a solemn 
ass as to suggest that Thurber’s writing 
isn’t marvellously funny. It is. But it is 
much more than that: it is truthful in 
the way that all the great comic writers 
are truthful. Theirs is the transcendent 
realism; which is the sort of thing 
Thurber characters might say to one 
another (or to themselves) at a literary 
cocktail party. 

Leaving out the question of the 
drawings—which we all know and like 
and about which there is no more to 
say—it is worth while to look at his six 
collected volumes of prose. I do not 
include the Fables for Our Time; the 
children’s books; The Seal in the Bed- 
room; Men, Women and Dogs; or the 
magnificent Is Sex Necessary, written 
in collaboration with that other first-rate 
writer, E. B. White. (It makes the Kinsey 
Report seem childish). 

The six volumes are The Owl in the 
Attic (1931), My Life and Hard Times 
(1933), The Middle-Aged Man en the 
Flying Trapeze (1935), Let Your Mind 
Alone (1937), My World—and Welcome 
to it (1942), and the recent The Beast in 
Me (1948).* The Cream of Thurber 
contains no new material, but in another 
anthology there are seven important 
pieces uncollected before. This is The 
Thurber Carnival (1945). In these 
inexhaustibly entertaining books, 
Thurber creates by means of a 


*The Beast in Me by James Thurber. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s, 6d.) 


htly heightened realism — it is a 
question of lighting—a series of comic 
masterpieces. When the fantasy is at its 
height we find ourselves in a world as real 
as Daumier’s. In one of his drawings 
we see the head of a swordsman flying 
off his shoulders. His opponent contents 
himself with the comment, “Touché.” Fair 
enough, in the world of Thurber the 
draughtsman; but Thurber the writer 
uses an entirely different technique. The 
most that would have resulted from the 
sabre stroke would have been a pain in 
the neck. To be sure, there is the carrier 
pigeon which gambled away all its money, 
but the teller of that tale is more than a 
trifle dotty. Ordinarily we remain on the 
level of reality, although occasionally 
dizzy with scotch or red-eyed with 
adrenalin, which pulls things a little out 
of focus. As E. B. White says, “It is 
always apparent to Thurber that at the 
very moment one’s heart is caught in an 
embrace, one’s foot may be caught in a 
piano stool.” 


His themes are our old friend angst, 
neuroses of all kinds, the battle between 
the sexes, the inferiority of homo sapiens 
in the animal world—all handled in clear 
prose with a scepticism which isn’t always 
as gentle as it seems. It is a devastating 
picture of the contemporary American 
scene. There is no cause for complacency 
in this fact. Our superior laughter ends 
in a nervous cough, and it is with 
trembling fingers that we light the next 
cigarette of the chain. The aspirin 
stands beside the sleeping-pills in the 
medicine chest, and the night is dark 
with bats, owls, leaking cisterns and 
guilty consciences—to say nothing of 
reeves. Thurber has described himself as 
“a writer of light pieces, running from 
a thousand to two thousand words.” Such 
a writer, he says, has the ludicrous 
reflexes of the maladjusted, his repose is 
the momentary inertia of the nonplussed. 
“ He knows vaguely that the nation is not 
much good any more; he has read that 
the crust of the earth is shrinking 
alarmingly and that the universe is 
growing steadily colder, but he does not 
believe that any of the three is in half 
as bad shape as he is.” That was written 
in 1933 ; now, sixteen years later, Thurber 
is still nearer to all of us. From a local 
his has become a universal appeal. 


The modified realism of the first two 
collections yields in The Middle-Aged 
Man on the Flying Trapeze to something 
more imaginative. Purists have been 
known to regret the change, feeling that 
My Life and Hard Times is his master- 
piece; but it is not so much a change 
as a development. The _ writer’s 

tt are still on the ground; and 


his head, after all, always was in the 
clouds. The feet perhaps skid a bit, but 
in ever more delightful patterns. Casuals 
of the Keys, If Grant had been Drinking 
at Appomatox, Something to Say, though 
different in scope, fit in perfectly with the 
Portrait of Aunt Ida, which might well 
have appeared in his second book. The 
locale has moved from Columbus, Ohio, 
to New York, that is all. Like most true 
New Yorkers, Thurber was not born 
there. He had the immense advantage to 
a writer of being born and brought up in 
a (comparatively) small town. In Let 
Your Mind Alone—and the injunction 
for Thurber is a solemn one—there is 
another admirable Columbus character- 
sketch—Doc Marlowe. 

In My World—and Welcome to it we 
still have the hen-pecked husbands and 
the nagging wives of the classic Thurber 
type, but the book has expanded in scope 
still further to include some perceptive 
sketches of the European scene. This 
volume contains the famous Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty, and those who saw the 
fiim should return to the original. Only 
less good is The Man who Hated Moon- 
baum, without doubt the funniest parody 
of the Hollywood world, with its tiny 
great producer: “Listen, Louisiana 
mansion—guy with seven daughters—old- 
Southern-colone!-stuff—Lionel Barrymore 
could play it—we open on a room that 
looks like a million dollars—Barrymore 
crosses and pulls the bell rope. What 
happens?” “Nothing,” said Tallman. 
“You're crazy!” bellowed the little man. 
“Part of the wall falls in! Out flies a 
crow—in walks a goat, maybe—the place 
has gone to seed, see? It’s just a hulk 
of its former self, it’s a shallows!” He 
turned and watked out of the room. It 
took him quite a while.” 

The Beast in Me shows the master in 
first-class form with a rich variety of 
themes, including a five-part analysis of 
American radio-drama—Soapland, and 


the superb Here Come the Tigers, 
with its 
“There are lips in pistol 
And mist in times, 
Cats in crystal 
And mice in chimes.” 
Unlike other great American 
humorists, such as Twain and Ring 


Lardner, Thurber never plays the low- 
brow, corn-cob gambit. Twain and 
Lardner used the device for purposes of 
irony, but Thurber’s method, though 
subtle, is more direct. He is not afraid to 
be literary if it suits him to be so. He is 
always natural, never other than himself. 
The writer whom he most resembles— 
given the differences in time and place 
that of necessity separate them—is, oddly 
enough, Max Beerbohm. Each has the 
first - person technique mastered to 
perfection, each is diffident, each is the 
mock-innocent, the gently sceptical 
observer. 


Writing of The Secret Life of Salvador 
Dali, Thurber said: “Let me be the 
first to admit that the naked truth about 
me is to the naked truth about Salvador 
Dali as an old ukelele in the attic is to 
a piano in a tree, and J mean a piano 
with breasts. Sefior Dali has the jump on 
me from the beginning. He remembers 
and describes in detail what it was like 
in the womb. My own earliest recollec- 
tion is of accompanying my father to a 
polling booth in Columbus, Ohio, where 
he voted for William McKinley.” 

He says that he plans to end his 
days reading Huckleberry Finn, raising 
poodles, laying down a wine cellar, 
playing bou’es, and talking to the little 
group of friends which he has managed 
somehow to take with him into his 
crotchety middle-age. But, thank good- 
ness, he will never stop writing. He is 
too good a writer and too important a 
one to stop. James Thurber is an im- 
mensely serious artist. 


Sal a eo gone craig. fay a menue — 01te dure Lhe car,” 


From the original in the 
Author’s collection. 
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ANTONY BROWN AND FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


SEE 


Shakespeare in 


Camden Vouwn 


THE ADVENT Of Shakespeare to the 
Old Bedford has been most auspicious ; 
there was no doubt of the enthusiasm 
of the house the other Saturday, when 
Mr. Donald Wolfit came before the cur- 
tain and asked for the public’s support 
in his attempt to make the theatre a 
permanent home for his company. Cer- 
tainly no theatre could be more suitable 
for a classical repertory in London: it 
is within easy reach of the West End, yet 
bang in the middle of one of the liveliest 
districts of London, where the counter- 
parts of Shakespeare’s London comics 
are to be seen daily. The theatre itself is 
soaked in the rowdy vitality of the music- 
hall; Sickert painted it; almost every 
variety star of the late Victorian heyday 
played it. In the last few years its 
glory has been waning; it has lodged a 
series of indifferent repertory companies 
and third-rate variety tours. Thus it 
would certainly be to their mutual benefit 
if the classical drama and the Old Bed- 
ford could come to an arrangement. 


But, in spite of Mr. Wolfit’s current suc- 
cess, it would be high-minded sentiment- 
ality to suppose that Camden Town is at 
the moment the site of a cultural renais- 
sance. Anyone who goes to the Bedford 
hoping to find an audience of barrow 
boys and the Camden Town public bar 
women, blown with Guinness and 
maternity, converted to loving the highest 
when they see it, is in for a disappoint- 
ment. The Hogarthian characters of the 
district will be found, not in the galleries 
of the Bedford, but in the bars of the 
Brighton, down the road. Mr. Wolfit’s 
current audience is working-class, but on 
the whole the elderly, sober, uncritical, 
respectable working-class. More than 
half the younger people are very 
young, brought by their parents en 
famille. A good proportion of the 
audience, I suppose, are the veterans of 
the Old Vic audience, who will always 
rally to Shakespeare when the price makes 
it possible. But it is not an audience of 
intellectuals, and it is most certainly not 
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a West End audience. The house is 
crowded at the end of the week, and 
half-empty at the beginning—which is 
natural enough. People who can only 
afford to go once a week prefer to go 
on Friday or Saturday ; but Mr. Wolfit 
has announced that the company will 
not be able to continue unless there are 
better bookings through the week, which 
is also natural. 

It seems to me a matter ot the very 
highest importance to the English theatre 
that these bookings should be filled, and 
that Mr. Wolfit’s hope of establishing a 
permanent repertory company at the Old 
Bedford, playing Shakespeare, Massinger, 
Jonson and Ford should be realised. It is 
shameful that there shouid be no theatre 
in this city where the classical plays can 
be seen at a reasonable price; and Mr. 
Wolfit has shown himself, over the last 
twelve years or so, the only one of our 
leading actors willing to perform such 
a service to the public. His company has 
for long been regarded as a sort of poor 
relation ; the very idea of a Shakespeare 
touring company is generally thought of, 
as Dr. Johnson said of the little dog 
standing on its hind-legs, that “‘ what was 
remarkable was not that it was done ill, 
but that it was done at all.’ Heaven knows 
why it should be remarkable for anyone 
to want to play the finest acting parts ever 
written. Mr. Wolfit’s homespun produc- 
tions of the plays have usually satisfied 
me more than many elaborate ones; it 
is becoming almost a novelty to see 
Shakespeare produced without the imposi- 
tion on him of some so-called “ original ” 
twist. All the same, the admiration at 
the Bedford could do with a little season- 
ing. 

Mr. Wolfit has every right to complain 
that we have not taken him seriously 
enough; but so have we the right to com- 
plain that he has not taken himself 
seriously enough. What e!se can honestly 
be said of an actor whose King Lear is 
one of the finest, if not the finest of our 
time, and who yet consistently surrounds 
himself with a company of whom only 
three or four are even able to stand up to 
their parts? It may be that the unfortunate 
Shakespeare audience is so pleased to 
see the plays done at all that it does not 
mind how they are done ; but it is hardly 
good enough for the audience that is new 
to Shakespeare: and it certainly won’t 
do if Mr. Wolfit is going to set up what 
amounts to a new Old Vic. In the two 
plays I saw at the Bedford, The Merchant 
of Venice and Hamlet, the only players 
apart from Mr. Wolfit and Miss Iden who 
gave more than adequate performances 
were Mr. Joseph O’Conor, Mr. Bryan 
Johnson, Mr. John Killner and Mr. 
Humphrey Heathcote. The rest were 
less than adequate. Mr. O’Conor is a 


young actor of charm and presence who 
would be an asset to any company; he 


was splendid as Gratiano in The 
Merchant, and would make an _ ideal 
Hotspur or Bolingbroke. His Hamlet 


had its convincing moments, chiefly those 
moments when he was called upon to 
deal with people rather than with ideas; 
he had a good shot at “O what a rogue 
and peasant slave am J!” and received 
tremendous applause from the house, 
most of whom, I gathered from over- 
hearing conversations, were chiefly 
impressed by his feat of memorising so 
many lines of verse. 

Mr. Wolfit took the part of the first 
gravedigger in Hamlet. It would give no 
impression of his performance to say that 
he walked off with the play; he made 
anarchy of the second half, and left the 
final scenes to play themselves out in 
feeble anti-climax. His Gravedigger is 
a revelation of human nature; as he 
amiably slaps Yorick’s skull, he makes 
the line ‘“ A whoreson mad fellow ” into 
the finest thing in the play, whereon 
poor Mr. O’Conor follows with the great 
speech beginning “ Alas, poor Yorick” 
with the air of a promising young 
debater from the Oxford Union second- 
ing Demosthenes. 

If Mr. Wolfit will only strengthen his 
company there could be no doubt that 
he would pack the Old Bedford every 
night in the week. And the producing 
of Shakespeare, even though psycho- 
logical theory has played havoc with it 
in the West End, is not necessarily a 


vice. 
no credit on the programme, deserves 


The company’s designer, who has 


none either; he has conceived the 
Hamlet set as something like the bottom 
of an escalator: one short, broad stair- 
case placed firmiy in the middle of the 
stage, which is not only ugly but noisy— 
it creaked throughout the ghost’s passage 
down it. And, once Mr. Wolfit has 
attended to this sort of imperfection, 
I beg him to let us see him as 
Falstaff, not only in The Merry Wives, 
which is in his repertory, but in 
the two great plays. And as Sir Giles 
Overeach, and as Simon Eyre in The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday. { am _ perhaps 
succumbing to sentimentality, but not to 
high-minded sentimentality: only I have 
a fond picture of the great Elizabethan 
comedies as they could be done at the 
Bedford; of the way in which the regular 
Bedford audience might respond to the 
high philosophical bawdries of these 
plays, and stimulate the productions as 
well. The trouble between the popular 
audience and the classical drama is that 
the audience is suspicious of the plays 
because it does not relate them to life; 
they think that plays written a long time 
ago can have nothing to do with them- 
selves. This is the real barrier, not the 
words: words with point will always 
come deeper home than words without 
point; and the barmaid at the Bedford 
said she liked the “ wording” of Hamlet. 
There could hardly be a better theatre 
than the Bedford, or a better district 
than Camden Town, to demonstrate that 
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contact with life which the great Eliza- 
bethans had—life in the crdinaries and 
kitchens and shops, as well as life in the 
courts and council chambers. One thing 
that Mr. Wolfit might do for a start is 
get rid of the non-existent accent which 
his (and for that matter all other Shake- 
spearean) clowns use at the moment, and 
let them speak cockney. I had the feel- 
ing after both the plays I saw that the 


house was less under the spell of Shake- 
speare than of Mr. Wolfit, who by over- 
whelming theatrical personality, and by 
acting which at its best is first class, has 
contrived to make a large number of 
people think they like Shakespeare—an 
even more considerable feat of persuasion 
than to make them like Shakespeare. 
We look forward to some consolidation 
work at the Old Bedford. 


NANCY CUNARD 


Liberty in Paradox 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


IF ANYONE Said “ There is no liberty 
of expression today in France,” he would 
seem out of his senses, and yet .. . and 
yet some ugly things are going on here. 
Things that in the reactionary days of the 
middle of last century, so weil 
immortalised by Daumier, used to come 
under the heading of “ L’Eteignoir.” The 
“ Snuffer ”’—l’Eteignoir—has been applied 
in France. Not without protest, wide- 
spread and vigorous, which we shall 
doubtless see develop if events call for 
that. The witch-hunt is on, of those 
“heretical” or “ subversive’ enough to 
assert themselves against war with the 
U.S.S.R. A rather more than usual wave 
of hatred, officially, is on against the 
recent great ally. Maybe the truth is self- 
evident. For a great part of the incentive 
to this hate one must look to the West, 
beyond the herring-pond—as words 
return ever so ironically that were spoken 
some six years ago, “Look to the East, 
the sky is bright.” Not that reactionaries 
and Fascists are lacking in France itself, 
there are plenty who are only too glad to 
support the ideological poisoning of 
peoples’ minds and the ideological 
preparation for a war that is most 
definitely NOT to the taste of the bulk 
of the French people. 

There are gradings, it seems, in the 
official mind about anti-war manifesta- 
tions. In some cases, to utter protests 
against the tide of hatred and fear of the 
Soviet Union and to oppose a possible 
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war is to call down the wrath of the 
authorities, of the Government in which 
are several Resistance men. If a Gallup 
test were possible and the whole of the 
French nation answered the question, 
“Are you in favour of or against war 
with Russia ? ” I think that three-quarters 
of the answers would be “Against.” And 
yet, people are uneasy, naturally enough, 
while the “grande presse,” the majority 
of the papers, talks and talks of war, 
insinuates imminence to such a point that 
there are days one could imagine it to be 
just round the corner. The presence of 
Field - Marshal Montgomery as 
Commander-in-Chief at Fontainebleau 
(with the possibility of an American 
General to succeed him) is felt as a 
national grievance. And of course, the 
troubling and true words recur often 
these days: “France is the breast on 
which the battles are fought.” If all this 
sounds very “political” it is certainly 
the background, and often the foreground, 
of lives in France, of those of the 
intellectuals in their denunciation of war 
and of those of the great majority of the 
workers. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of 
people here is dead against war with the 
Soviet Union and does not intend to be 
drawn into one. The anti-war movement 
is on a nation-wide scale (the two and 
a half million-strong Association des 
Anciens Combattants, Women’s Anti-War 
Group, branches of the French T.U.s, 


workers’ units in factories, intellectual 
workers and technicians, well-known 
public figures, etc., all active). If, as is the 
case, the anti-war feeling is attributed by 
the official mind to the Communists 
alone, this is as gross an error as it is 
ridiculous. But of course the Communists, 
as ever, bear the brunt of official 
displeasure. 

What of the liberty of the Press? 
There have been recent attacks on this. 
Two of the journalists of the popular 
illustrated weekly Regards (which was 
always a leading anti-Fascist one and of 
course ceased publication at the start of 
the war), were arrested and kept in prison 
for about three weeks. The reason ? 
They were preparing a number dedicated 
to exposing the danger of making war 
on the U.S.S.R., to be called “‘ We declare 
peace.” Elsewhere, two officers were 
arrested on charges of divulging military 
information, though this, it has been said 
and printed, was nothing of the kind, but 
consisted of specific subject-matter which 
had already appeared in certain technical 
papers and had nothing to do with the 
defence of the territory. Offices of France 
d’Abord (organ of the F.F.IF.T.P.F. 
Maquis-Army), were searched by the 
police, as were those of Etudes Soviétiques 
and Hier et Aujourdhui editions—always 
on the same grounds, for being vocal 
against war. Protests were immediate. 
That of the Journalists Union (member 
of the C.G.T. Trade Unions) trans- 


cending the national field when it was 
Joined by that of the newspapermens’ 
organisation which comprises 58 different 
nationalities and whose President, 
Archibald Kenyon, is British. The 
Hungarian Journalists Union also added 
its protest. Is it a fact now that to be 
against war is considered “ subversive ” 
or “seditious” ? One wonders what would 
happen if publications came out saying, 
“We should make war on the Soviet 
Union.” Would steps be taken against 
them ? 

French intellectuals are very alive to 
the need of- pronouncing themselves 
against this drive to hatred and war, along 
with large organisations such as_ the 
Combattants de la Liberté, the World- 
Federation of Democratic Youth, and 
many others. Be it never forgotten that 
some of the French writers—Aragon, 
Eluard, Jacques Decourt, Vercors, Sadoul 
and many many more were key-men of 
Resistance in the direst days of 
Occupation. They did a great deal more 
than write in  clandestinity, they 
“travelled” the conviction of eventual 
victory (I mean, physically travelled it, 
with anti - Vichy documents and 
information under their arms in the 
German-controlled trains at the risk of 
discovery and execution). They organised. 
The seven different Comités des 
Intellectuels, founded secretly by Aragon 
during German Occupation, were the hard 
core of what is now the consortium of 
anti-Fascist and anti-war French intellec- 
tual professional and technical workers. 
These are the pecple in France who keep 
to the line that we all fought for, the 
freedoms announced by Roosevelt in the 
Atlantic Charter. One group, very large, 
important, influential and far-reaching, is 
the Comité National des Ecrivains : its 
centre, “La Maison de la _ Pensée 
Frangaise,” its mewspaper, the weekly 
literary and artistic Lettres Francaises. 

“France, so divided in its opinions,” 
is often heard these days. But what 
country is not so? And maybe it is not 
exaggerated to say that England seems 
the least politically-minded of all the 
countries. In France, liberty is like the 
soil—a basis. That too, I am aware, could, 
and should, be said of other countries as 
well. The difference, maybe, lies in the 
fact that things seem to happen very 
quickly here, after mysterious incubation; 
the reactions are clearer cut, the issues 
sharper, more vocal. These things are part 
of the particular dynamisme that is Latin, 
like the ease in oratory. Am I again 
being “ political ?”” Then to be political 
today here means to be aware of the facts 
of daily life, the price of food, the dis- 
proportion between wages and living, the 
high cost of almost everything—for 


instance, printing and publishing have 
Tiseén more than any other production 
costs. A half-tone block costing 80 francs 
in 1939 comes to 500 francs or more. 

While you will often hear U.S. policy 
blamed in a general way for “ not letting 
the world get back to a state of peace,” 
the people of America are never held 
responsible for this. It seems too obvious 
to write. But it was a good gesture that 
brought into being the “sympathy 
committee” of French Intellectuals at 
the start of the case of the twelve 
Americans being tried as Communists. 
It was under the Presidency of Paul 
Eluard, for the Comité National des 
Ecrivains, and among others, Vercors was 
strong in his denunciation of the attack 
on liberty of conscience in the U.S.A. 
The solidarity between the intellectuals 
of the world against anti-democratic 
threats has increased, and it is in France 
that it is, and has been, the most eloguent 
and highly developed. 

The many repercussions of the 
Congress of Wroclaw were spreading here 
while the long miners’ strike was going 
on last autumn, the strike labelled “by 
order of Moscow” which was in reality 
as national as, say, the Hunger Marchers 
demonstrations against the Means Test 
in England in 1934. And very harshly 
dealt with it has been. The total of prison 
sentences comes to an enormous number 
of years, 1,500 miners were affected by 
them. They had the sympathy of 90 per 
cent. of the population. For one, the 
great sums of money that poured into the 
Relief Fund showed that (Picasso gave 
one million francs), as did the fact that 
many children were taken care of by 
sympathisers, much food and _ other 
material aid given. Many writers and 
other intellectuals were active on the 
miners’ behalf. Les Lettres Frangaises did 
some excellent reports on the conditions 
in the various mining regions, and 
incidentally discovered a new poet, a 
miner called Aleman, whose lines had 
such an authentic ring that they published 
him ; Aleman will not be lost sight of. 

The present Government has had 
experience of the Nazis, at least one of 
its recent Ministers, Monsieur Marie 
(Justice) was himself a deportee to 
Germany. And there are high officials 
today who were in Vichy prison camps. 
And yet, in them is the hatred of the 
U.S.S.R. What has evoked it—pressure 
of Marshall Aid plays a big part, of 
course. One might say (somewhat lightly) 
that it is “fashionable” today to talk of 
Russian invasion. Responsible people do 
not talk this way. And the driving-force 
of the authentic Resistants has increased. 
If France is complex, that is nothing new. 
Many of its excellent writers seem over- 


subtle, they split hairs, are difficult to 
follow, the “cliques” and groups are 
legion. But when France is threatened 
in its liberties, out come the plain human 
values, strong and clean. There is no 
hesitation among honest men. No “ fear 
of the Reds” in some of the Church 
intellectuals, for instance—such as the 
Abbé Boulier, and Debray, editor of 
Témoignage Chrétien, who make common 
cause with democrats, be they 
Communists or no. People who remember 
the essential definition cf democracy: 
“of, by and for the people,” which is not 
in opposition to authentic Communism 
or Socialism. If they do not go the whole 
way with Communism in all its present 
detail, realise they do that an alliance of 
integrity must be made against the drive to 
war on Russia. An interesting illustration 
of this arose during the trial of the 
grotesque and sinister Kravchenko when 
the Dean of Canterbury stated that there 
is complete religious freedom in the 
U.S.S.R. to which he has been four times, 
and on which he has written three books. 
Maitre Izard, Kravchenko’s lawyer, 
appears to have thought he threw a 
spanner into the works when he asked 
the Dean if it were true that he has 
nothing against the English Daily Worker. 
Izard brought embarassment on himself. 
For, said the Dean, J am in no way 
against the Communists. I am against the 
lies about the Soviet Union contained 
in the book that Kravchenko insists he 
alone wrote. 

France has not gone reactionary. By 
no means. It is in a state of fever, of 
heightened awareness. On the one hand 
are the very numerous intellectuals of 
free, combative and democratic spirit, 
vigilant in their observation of attack on 
liberty of expression. On the other—the 
descent of the official extinguisher, 
disturbing and ridiculous. It came down 
on some films and on the artist Fougeron 
and on Francis Crémieux (son of 
Benjamin Crémieux, the famous writer, 
who died, an old man, in the salt-mines 
of German deportation). Crémieux was 
dismissed from his work on the Paris 
Radio on the ground that he gave too 
much time to the left-most people of 
Resistance ; that, in a general way, was 
the complaint against him. Fougeron, 
very well-known as a painter, incurred 
official displeasure on the score of one 
of his posters ; a child killed by bombs, 
the words of it saying: “This is what 
is being prepared for us. Down with war 
against the Soviet Union.” (This poster, 
meanwhile, can still be seen in several 
of the towns and villages around where 
I am at present in the South-West). There 
was great agitation about this incident 
and Fougeron gave a good talk on the 
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liberty, of the artist to express his 
convictions. 

The case of the films seem even more 
curious. Government censorship came 
down on two dealing with 1848! Le 
Printemps de la Liberté was being made 
by Jean Gremillon (scenario), and a great 
deal of historical research had gone into 
“the whole lengthy ripening without the 
result of fruition,’ as one protest said 
against the ban. The picture cannot be 
shown. 

But it was discussed and described very 
fully at the “ Maison de la Pensée”’, to 
which flowed a sea of protests against its 
censoring. Since then it has come out 
in book form. 

The other banned film was /848 and 
was made up entirely from prints and 
illustrations in the Press of the period ; 
these had got through the censorship 
at the time of General Cavaignac! Boih 
pictures were greatly praised for their 
historical objectivity by the Commission 
of Historians of 1848. The second was 
made by Mercaton, the scenario is by 
the historian Soboul, the commentary by 
that admirable and singular writer, Cour- 
tade. It is a documentary. And the 
spate of protest that came against the 
banning had this effect: showing would 
be allowed on condition that the last 
(historical) words were cut cut: “ Thiers 
extinguishes the candles of February one 
by one. Universal suffrage is suppressed 
and the silence of oppression settles down. 
Finished is the liberty of the Press! Here 
we are under the sign of the snuffer. They 
would like to put out the sun itself.” 
(Could not a historical film be shown in 
England today about, say, the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs?) The third picture under 
Government ban was Up Before the 
Dawn, by Marcel Dunoyer with com- 
mentary by André Wurmser, a montage 
of factual shots. It was made by some 
of the ex-International Brigaders and pro- 
ceeds were to have gone to support the 
disabled I.B.s (who are, many of them, 
in a very bad way and who receive no 
pension). No reminders wanted by this 
French Government of the war in Spain, 
despite the forty thousand or so 
Republican Spaniards who fought—often 
at the head of the Maquisards—during 
Occupation and Liberation. 

There have been many interesting films 
and “brief mention” suggests three as 
outstanding. La Derniére Etape (“ The 
Last Lap’) was made by two Polish 
women who had been in Auschwitz as 
prisoners. It is entirely factual, superb, 
terrifying and haunting, with some 
remarkably fine small touches through- 
out. Allemagne, Année Zéro has been 
I think, over-praised, though it has fine 
moments, such as one would expect from 
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its maker, Rossellini (of Rome, Open 
City). Maybe the very subject, Germany 
in moral as well as architectural ruin, 
causes the awful taste one bears away 
from it. A cruel subject: that of a boy 
of twelve (beautifully acted) who comes 
to kill his sick father who has become 
a “useless mouth”; a moral lesson: this 
kind of thing occurs unless what is nigh- 
impossible be done today—the quick 
making of a fresh and purposeful life 
after a merited defeat. The new Hungarian 
film is far more sympathetic: Somewhere 
in Europe, by Geza Radvanyi, is virile, 
exciting, wholesome and highly indivi- 
dual. Among other things it shows how 
people come to be “displaced persons ”’, 
or, rather, wanderers on the roads of 
collapse and disaster thanks to war. 
Varvara, by Donskoi, is one of the few 
Russian films to appear on the French 
screen, there have been hardly any shown 
since the war. It was acclaimed by 
Georges Sadoul, eminent critic, whose 
monumental History of the Cinema is 
coming out, with frequent allusions to the 
merits of British technique and great 
praise for the British documentary. The 
film of Hamlet runs on and on, one of 
the biggest successes in recent times. 


On the uneasy background of the 
po.itical situation and faced with the 
difficulties of the cost of production, the 
arts continue to flourish and it would 
take long to review the many new books, 
plays and exhibitions. A great loss to 
painting and the theatre has come with 
the death of that lovely artist, Christian 
Bérard, who, like Moliére, died at his 
work in the theatre, where Moliére’s 
Fourberies de Scapin was just being 
staged by him with Jouvet and Jean- 
Louis Barrault. It is playing now, a huge 
success, Bérard’s dresses and scenery are 
described as ‘‘ Mediterranean”, the 
rendering as “architectural”. No one 
as much as Bérard had such a sense of 
the stage. His designs and dresses in 
Giraudoux’s Folle de Chaillot would be 
sufficient proof of this. His film version 
of Cocteau’s Les Parents Terribles is also 
excellent. But as a painter, maybe, one 
likes him even better; his outline, his 


grouping, his painting of light and air 
around the subject. A most individual 
artist—wilful, independent, attached to 
no group, detesting politics yet sharply 
aware of events. The last time I saw him 
in London some nine months ago he 
talked a great deal about the danger of 
anti-democratic moves in France. It was 
inconceivable to him that anyone intelli- 
gent, particularly any artist or intellectual, 
should be else than thoroughly demo- 
cratic in his ideas and ideals, and I will 
never forget the look of fury in his eyes 
when he spoke of the maintenance of 
Franco’s régime in Spain. All Paris went 
to his funeral. To read the list of those 
who sincerely mourned him was to read 
the most famous French names in all 
fields of cultural life—the official direc- 
tors of the arts, writers, painters, 
musicians, the stage, films and fashions. 
His death, under the age of fifty, is a 
national and personal loss. 


Plays of Sartre are running and Les 
Mains Sales is the latest. Sartre now 
shows. himself in a definitely anti- 
Communist light. Vercors’ Silence de la 
Mer has just been dramatised. Huxley’s 
Gioconda Smile is regarded as “ rather 
slight for such an intellectual writer’. 
Not only is the Paris stage flourishing 
but interesting programmes are touring 
the provinces. In Toulouse, where I saw 
Salacrow’s “L’Archipel Lenoir (a witty 
show-up of a detestable French family, 
with the great actor Dullin), wiil soon 
start a season of classics and good modern 
plays. This winter Picasso’s potteries 
(a new line for him) were on show at the 
““ Maison de la Pensée’””’. They are beauti- 
ful; they are serene. Gone are the 
cruelties and violences of his painting 
during the war-years. A sort of peasant- 
style is in all of them, with exquisite, 
gentle tones—plates, pots and dishes, . 
many of them with the sun’s face and 
bull and torero motifs. There was also 
a large bronze statue by Picasso, a man 
with a lamb in his arms, more or less 
realist in style, the surface done in thick 
“fish-scale’”? manner. Matisse, now 
eighty years o!d, has made some beauti- 
ful, flowing illustrations. for Ronsard’s 
Florilége des Amours (published by 
Sikra). A new young artist, Amblard, 
has painted large frescoes of the Maquis 
on the walls of the Hotel de Ville at St. 
Denis. St. Saens and Gromaire are 
among those who are producing cartoons 
for the revived art of Aubusson 
tapestries. Revived—that is, brought into 
line with contemporary art, and not 
merely a commercial and mediocre form 
of decoration. Lurcat it is who started 
Aubusson on the road to really good 
tapestry again. One can criticise the 
ones that contain too much in the way 


of figures, etc., whereas those that are 
simpler and more straightforward are, 
I think, quite beautiful, the colours excel- 
lent, the richness or decorativeness 
unique. Lurcat is working in an old 
castle near St. Céré in the Lot and when 
I last saw him was finishing his 30 square 
metre Apocalypse for the Church of Assy 
near Mont B.anc. A galaxy of famous 
artists has done work here: the exterior 
mosaics are by Léger, the stained glass 
by Rouault, the altarpiece by Braque, 
with paintings by Derain and Bonnard. 
Picture galieries in Paris are legion; that 
of Louise Leiris is always one of the 
most interesting, and Drouin has a big 
show on of twenty years of Picabia. The 
large store, Le Printemps, proves the 
interest there is in tapestry—Lureat, St. 
Saens and some six others can be com- 
pared with each other and show how one 
good hanging on a wall can practically 
furnish a room. 

‘A few of the new books of note are 
Renaud de Jouvenel’s L’Jnternationale 
des Traitres and Elsa Triolet’s L’Inspec- 
teur des Ruines (a post-war study, a 
counter-balance in some sort of Sartre’s 
reaction to the same subject). Twentieth 
Century by a Greek woman, Melpo 
Axisti, drew a very fine article from 
Aragon coo:’.ending her account of the 
tragic state of Greece today. His latest 
book of poems, Le Nouveau Créve- 
Coeur, is perfectly in line with his Créve- 
Coeur of the war years. Aragon is a 
great poet, whose profound insight into 
events and the evil of the times has never 
annulled his belief in humanity. “ Poésie 
engagée’”’ is an expression that has come 
into being since the war. It means 
“Poetry that takes sides’, the reverse of 
the Ivory-Tower attitude. This has grown 
much of late, for, as events warrant, 
many are the writers and painters who 
feel the chord-umbilical with their 
~ country and -with the universe. One 
expression of this is the great Congress 
for the Defence of Peace and Culture in 
Paris in mid-April, where the intellectuals 
of the arts are backed up by the scientists, 
lawyers, professors, doctors, etc., and a 
great many organisations from all over 
France and also delegates from most of 
the countries in the world. 

If these last months have seen an 
increase in the drive to war and various 
attacks on freedom of conscience and 
expression, they have been punctuated all 
along by protests, of which Professor 
Bayet’s rates high. In it he quotes 
Article 19 of U.N.O. which says: “ Every 
person has the right to receive and to 
disseminate information and ideas, by 
whatever means and without hindrance of 
frontiers.” One can be sure this is one 
of the great issues in France today. 


a SHOR TS tO RY, 


THE WEIGHING 
MACHINE AND 
MR. GOLDBAUM 


by H. B. Fortuin 


Once UPON a time there was a 
speaking weighing machine which had a 
tender heart. When stout and bulgy ladies 
stepped on to the little platform it sighed 
and could not bring itself to tell the truth. 
So it said: “Eleven stone six pounds”, 
although the truth would have been 
“Fifteen stone seven pounds”. And 
when anxious mothers who for years had 


been struggling with rations and corned 


beef put their skinny little children on 
the scales the weighing machine said 
warmly : “ Five stone nine pounds and 
a bonny child it is”. And with tears in 
their eyes the mothers took little Rosie 
or Billie home with them and happily 
told Dad the good news. 


Now one day Mr. Goldbaum of Metro 
Ranklyn Brothers Pictures Corporation 
after his very ample lunch at La 
Bascogne, while waiting for his chauffeur 
who was taking the enchanting Rita 
Ladalle to her hairdressers, stepped upon 
the scales from sheer boredom. And the 
tender-hearted weighing machine said : 
““Seventeen stone eight pounds”. 


‘“* Me, seventeen stone eight ?” said Mr. 
Goldbaum. “You are lying. I am not 
seventeen stone’. 


“JT am not lying at all’, said the weigh- 
ing machine angrily. “ On the contrary. If 
I were to tell the truth you weigh nineteen 
stone. You are an extremely unpleasant 
and far too fat man who spends too much 
on his lunch. Why don’t you take little 


Rosie to lunch with her mum and dad 
instead of that painted horror, Rita 
Ladalle, who goes to the hairdressers to 
be dyed red at an exorbitant price”. 

“ Shut up ”’, said Mr. Goldbaum. “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. You are 
paid to weigh people and I do not allow 
myself or any of my friends to be insulted 
by a stupid mechanical, technical device 
which does not know its place in life. 
Anyhow, who made you?” And he read 
the nameplate of the owners and pro- 
ducers of “ Truwate, Speaking Weighing 
Machine Corp., Ltd., Leeds”. 

“ Truwate”’, he said. “Do you know, 
silly weighing apparatus, that I happen 
to be a director of Truwate and that I 
own three-tenths of the share capital ? 
You will regret what you said to me.” 

Then his car came back and he said: 
“ Straight to the office, Jones’. And there 
he shouted at his private secretary : “ Get 
me Micklewood of Truwate’s in Leeds at 
once, make it urgent.” 

The conversation between Leeds and 
London lasted for over thirteen minutes 
and the three-minute pips could hardly 
be heard between the torrents of abuse 
Mr. Goldbaum hurled over the line to 
Leeds. “Jf you can’t control inanimate 
apparatus manufactured with my 
money, if you are not able to see 
that there is discipline in our mechanical 
output how can I trust you with a 
factory with fifteen thousand workers 
and with a share capital of over one 
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million six hundred thousand pounds 
paid up, tell me that Micklewood?. If you 
don’t see that this damned weighing 
machine apologises publicly and at once 
I'll create such a stink for you at the next 
shareholders’ meeting that you will wish 
you had never been born, Anyhow you 
can take it from me that from now on 
I am going to order all our pintables 
from Hardmans’ in Sheffield. This is 
Communism, this is nihilism ; discipline, 
that’s what we want. You'll be sorry for 
this Micklewood...” Then he banged 
down the receiver and his secretary rang 
up Miss Rita Ladalle who was sitting 
under the drier at the hairdressers and 
he made an appointment for dinner at 
La Bascogne. 

In the meantime Mr. Micklewood had 
chartered a private plane to go and see 
Mr. Goldbaum. He apologised and 
promised it would never happen again. 
“O.K. old man”, said Mr. Goldbaum. 
““Come and have dinner with Rita and 
me.” 

The dinner was a great success. There 
were old wines, young vegetables, oysters, 
cream, liqueurs and soft music. When 
they left the restaurant they passed the 
weighing machine. “Come on, let’s for- 
get all about it’, said Mr. Micklewood. 
He put a penny in the slot and said 
“Come on Boss, you get on it and every- 
thing will be forgotten and forgiven.” 

“Your weight is eighteen stone 
andaas 

“Bighteen stone ?” 
ANTI tale) VOU. 

“T told you before”, said the weigh- 
ing machine. “ You are a toad. You are 
a menace to society. Mr. Micklewood is 
the worst managing director I have ever 
seen. He misappropriated fourteen 
thousand pounds belonging to the firm 
without anyone knowing it. And your 
lovely Rita is having an affair with a 
young film producer who winkled half 
a million out of you for his latest flop. 
You are all a bunch of...” 

But those were the last words the 
weighing machine could say. For Mr. 
Goldbaum in his anger had taken his 
walking stick with the gold knob, 
smashed the glass and wrecked the 
mechanism. He shouted like a madman 
and was arrested by the police. 

At the next meeting of Truwate Ltd. 
he told the shareholders all about the 
fourteen thousand pounds stolen by Mr. 
Micklewood. There was a slump on the 
Stock Exchange and Mr. Goldbaum had 
to sell out. His film shares dropped and 
Rita Ladalle’s latest picture could not be 
finished and her lover, the film producer, 
had to go to America but was not allowed 
in and returned after a month on Ellis 
Island, 
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said Goldbaum 


” 


Meanwhile Mr. Goldbaum sold his 
mansion in Park Lane and his country 
home near Greanwood. He had no money 
left and started working as a mechanic 
in a garage. At first he did quite well 
but one day he was recognised by Eddy 
Blurst, you know, the man who acquired 
the controlling interest in Blurst Picture 
Houses and Blurst Fun- Arcades Ltd., 
who suddenly shouted: “ Hya, Goldbaum, 
you would like to weigh eighteen stone 
now, wouldn’t you, old man ?” 

The owner of the garage asked him if 
he really were the Mr. Goldbaum and he 
had to say “ yes” and was fired. He slept 
in his bed-sitting room till he could no 
longer pay the rent; so he was turned 
out. He travelled all over the country, 
even to Leeds but Truwate had work for 
only sixty men and no hands were 
wanted. He no longer shaved, he slept 
under bridges and ate crusts of bread out 
of garbage bins. 

And so one day he found himself 
standing outside La Bascogne, begging 
from its prosperous clients. A glamorous 
red haired woman came out of the 
restaurant with a well-dressed man, Rita 
Ladalle with Mr. Eddy Blurst. Did they 
recognise him? They looked the other 
way and did not give him even a penny. 
Oh, he was so tired. If only he could sit 
down. He sat down, not knowing where. 
Suddenly a broken voice said: ‘‘ Cheer 
up, old Goldbaum.” He looked up. Who 
had spoken? He was sitting on an iron 
plate, the plate of....yes, the plate of 
the speaking weighing machine, all dirty 
with its broken glass and smashed clock- 
work and machinery. “ You still have 
me, haven’t you ?” continued the speaking 
scales. ““ Why not repair me?” 

“That is a good idea”, said Mr. Gold- 
baum and started at once. He tried to 
put the twisted wheels and levers in order 
but he was too weak and tired. Suddenly 
a stream of coppers gushed out on to the 
pavement. After the disasters of Truwate 
no one had thought of emptying the 
machine. Goldbaum worked for two 
hours. Then he went away and bought 
himself some fish and chips, the first 
decent meal he had had for three weeks. 
That evening the machine could again 
say: “Pappa” and “Mamma”. Gold- 
baum sought and found new lodgings, 
with Mrs, Furrier and her husband, simple 
but honest people with two children, 


Remember next month’s 


Our Time 
Will Cost Only 6d. 
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Billie and Rosie. They were only poor ; 
but they said: “ As long as we have the 
sofa free you can sleep and eat here for 
eight and six a week. We know how diffi- 
cult life is.” 

The next morning Mr. Goldbaum 
again worked on the weighing machine. 
When h. stood on the plate that evening 
the machine said: “I feel much better 
thank you. Ten stone three pounds ”. 

From that day they did not look back. 
The weighing machine became more 
accurate every day. When fat ladies stood 
on the plate it said: “ Madam, your 
correct weight is sixteen stone, but you 
really should eat less because your hus- 
band is going out with his secretary.” 
And when poor mothers brought their 
children it said: “‘ Why don’t you go to 
the citizens’ advice bureau second to the 
left. They might be able to help you.” 

Every day Mr. Goldbaum came to see 
the weighing machine. He counted the 
coppers and discussed the affairs of the 
day. When the scales had not known 
what to say in the case of the old lady 
who had weighed herself with her dog 
or when a black marketeer had stood on 
the scales with his pockets full of watches 
they discussed the circumstances and 
decided what to say in such a case. So 
the talking weighing machine became the 


counsellor and advisor of the whole town 


and Mr. Goldbaum made enough money 
to pay two pounds for his board and 
lodging with Mr. and Mrs. Furrier and 
their two children. He could even buy 
extra food for little Rosie who—said the 
scales privately to Mr. G. later—was still 
far too light for her age. Mr. Goldbaum 
asked Mr. Furrier to help build more 
speaking weighing machines. After a year 
they had twenty-five in the main streets. 
And so they moved into a nice house and 
had enough to eat. Mr. Goldbaum 
founded a new factory “ Speakwate Ltd.”, 
and made Mr. Furrier managing director. 

Within three years he again had a car 
and country home and town house, but 
he was a changed man. He never again 
lunched with actresses but always took 
sandwiches to his office and he asked 
Mr. Furrier’s unmarried sister, Auntie 
Lily, to dinner though he took Rosie with 
them as chaperone. 

Now Mr. Goldbaum and Auntie Lily 
Furrier are married and Rosie is fifteen 
years old and Billie is eleven. They are 
sweet, healthy children but still simple in 
their tastes. 

Mr. Goldbaum gives all his money 
away to charity and in the marble hall of 
his country house stands the weighing 
machine and every night before retiring 
they discuss the affairs of the day and 
there is no happier household in the whole 
of the country. 


DIPLOMACY 1949 
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AS BNOoV Es: 


BELOW; 


Dr. Du Bois, the eminent Negro Jeader was one of the American delegates 


Flying Officer Maressyev, U.S.S.R., with a Norwegian and Indonesian delegate 
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THE FEATURES 
OF WORLD PEACE 


THESE DRAWINGS WERE MADE BY PAUL 
HOGARTH AT THE WORLD PEACE CON- 
GRESS IN PARIS. THEY ARE THE FEATURES 
OF PEOPLE WHO HAVE KNOWN WAR AND 
DEST RUCHON “TOO “LONG AND: ‘TOO 
INTIMATELY, AND HAVE CHOSEN LIFE. 


Mme. Berky, Hungarian 
delegate 


J. G. Crowther of the British 
delegation. 


The front row of the presidium 


A SHORT OS 1 O Rak 


Tu E TOOTHLESS old trout in the green coat at the end 
of the bar was knocking back her stout. She was talking at 
the man next to her. He was leaning on the bar, staring at the 
array of bottles, not paying any attention. But as she drank 
she became more and more vehement, catching his arm and 
saying: ‘“‘ Now listen ere, *Arold, it’s the gospel truth, strike 
me if it ain’t.”’ Her face had become almost the same colour 
as her dirty, cherry-coloured toque, which she kept pushing 
back, showing that she had almost no hair. 

“T ’ad only gone to the Ladies,” she said. “As sure as 
I put up me ’and to the living God I was only away two 
minutes, but when 1 comes back some dirty sod ’ad swiped 
me beer.” 

“Go on, Rosie,” the man said. 

“I’m tellin’ yer,” she said. 

The publican was standing beside the fire, talking to a 
few men customers. Their laughter at some joke reverberated 
through the pub. 

A smaJjl mousy woman wearing a long black coat mooched 
morosely through the door and put some money down at the 
end of the counter. She wore a biack felt hat that drooped 
over her face so that only the tip of her long nose was seen. 
There was a drip at the end of it. 

Rosie went on taiking to Harold, then she leaned round 
him and shouted along the bar: 

“Eto, Win; FOW ‘are yet! 

“ Bloomin’ well,’ Win muttered. 

She stared at the money on the counter, her hand hovering 
a few inches above it. She stood perfectly still, not looking 
in the direction of the publican and his cronies. 

“Well, I ain’t been ’ome yet,” Rosie called to her. And 
she sat back with such a self-satisfied air that she almost fel] 
off her stool. 

Win sniffed up the drip at the end of her nose. 

“No, I was in two pubs after I left you,” Rosie said. 
She hit Harold a playful punch on the arm. ‘“ You should 
‘ave seen me, ’Arold, when I comes out of the ‘Dog and 
Duck’. Coo, but the fresh air fair took my breath away! 
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FRED URQUHART 


Win was Wild 


But I wasn’t born yesterday. I steadied meself whiles I looked 
in Atkinson’s winder at the new fashions. Lovely silk blouses 
they was, too. Could be doin’ with one of ’em.” 

The publican and the men by the fire hobbled and shook 
at another jcke. 

“ Other winder ’ad dresses with the ‘ new look’, Rosie 
said. ‘‘ Should ’ave seen ’em, ’Arold. Skirts down almost to 
yer ankles. Silly I calls it. Don’t you, Win? But then, Win 
always ’as the new look, ’aven’t yer, gal? ” 

She giggled hysterically and nudged Harold, leaning past 
him to look at Win. But Win was looking from her money to 
the fire, where the publican was still unheedful of her, and, 
seeing that she was not being baited, Rosie went on talking at 
Harold. 

‘Win continued to stare morosely at her money. After a 
few minutes she picked it up and shuffled out quietly. 

“Nobody would believe me when I said me beer ’ad 
been swiped,” Rosie said. “I could ’ave sworn meself black 
in the face, but not one sod would believe me.” 

She looked along the bar and said: “‘Coo, Win’s gone! 
She picked up ’er money and went out.” 

“"’As she?” Harold looked beerily along the bar. “So 
she ’as.” 

“Picked it up and gone.” Rosie shook her head so firmly 
that her toque fell over both eyes. “I asked ’er ’ow she was 
and she said ‘Bloomin’ well’, and then she picked up ’er 
money and sloped.” 

“Frank!” she called to the publican. “I'll ’ave another 
stout if yer don’t mind.” 

“Tl be with yer in a minute, Rosie gal,” he shouted, and 
he went on with the story he was telling. 

“Win did look wild, didn’t she ? ” Rosie said to Harold. 
“She’s gone. Did yer see the way she picked up ’er money 
and went?” 

“Win’s been in, Frank,” she said as the publican poured 
her stout. “She laid down ’er money and then she picked it 
up and went.” 


I 


“I never see ’er,” he said. 

“Yes, she’s been and gone,” Rosie said. “Came in and 
put down ’er money on the counter and stood and waited for 
yer to stop tellin’ yer dirty yarns.‘ "Ow are yer, gal?’ I shouts 
to ’er. ‘Bloomin’ wild’, she says. Didn't she, ’Arold ? ” 

“°S right,” Harold said into his pint of mild and bitter. 

“What’s she got to be wild about?” Frank said. 

“Dunno,” Rosie said, taking another drink. “ But she 
were wild. She told me. I says ‘’Ow are yer, Win?’ and she 
cries, “ Bloomin’ wild’, and then she planked down ’er money 
on the counter and shouts ‘I want service ’.” 

“°S right,” Harold muttered. 

“T never see’ er,” Frank said. 

“Well, she’s been and gone.” Rosie took another drink 
and laughed ribaldly. “You should ’ave seen ’er, Frank. The 
way she comes in ’ere and bangs down ’er money and shouts 
“I want service’. Coo, Win is a caution!” 

“°S not like Win,” Frank said. “ What cause ’as she got 
to behave like that? I'll ’ave to speak to ‘er about it. Can’t 
’ave er coming in ere and creatin’ such a disturbance. ’S bad 
for trade.” 

“°S right,” Harold said. 

Rosie was enlarging upon Win’s shortcomings when three 
buiky farm labourers came in. ‘After he had served them with 
their pints, Frank saw that Win was standing silently behind 
them. She shuffied forward, put her money on the counter and 
said: “The usual, Frank, please.” 

“Ere, what’s this I’ve been ’earin’ about yer ?” Frank 
said, leaning both hands on the counter and leaning over to 
her. “Wet yer mean comin’ in ’ere and shoutin’ ‘I want 
service’ the way you done. Couldn’t yer see I was busy? ” 

“J never,” Win said. 

“Oh yes, you did,” Frank said. “Rosie and ’Arold seen 
yer. They ’eard wot yer said. I ain’t goin’ to ’ave it, see? ”’ 

“ But I never,’ Win said. “I been out to the Ladies.” 

Rosie gave a rabelaisian cackle. “Coo, wot a tale! You 
ain’t never been to the Ladies in your life all the time I known 
yer. You was in an ’uff, gal, because nobody took no notice 
of yer.” 

“JT wasn’t in no “uff,” Win said. 

“ Now, Win, don’t yer go and get yer dander up,” Frank 
said. “I won’t have such goin’s-on. This is a quiet, respectable 
*ouse and J won't ’ave no disturbances from anybody like 
you. Wot call ’ad yer to be wild, anyway ? Rosie ‘ere asks 
yer civil-like ’ow yer was, and yer cries ‘ Bloody weil wild’, 
and then yer shouts ‘I want some bloody service ’ere’, and 
yer bangs yer money on the counter and then because nobody 
was takin’ no notice of yer, me bein’ busy with me other 
customers, yer picks up yer money and flounces out as though 
yer ’ad a couple of wild-cats fightin’ under yer skirts.” 

“T never,” Win said. 

She sniffed up the drip at the end of her nose. “I been 
to the Ladies.” 

“Now, don’t let me catch yer behavin’ like that in ’ere 
again,” Frank admonished, drawing her half a pint of mild. 
“Tf yer does I'll ’ave to ask yer to take yer custom elsewhere.” 

“But —” Win said. 

“That’s enough,” Frank said majesticaliy, and he swept 
up her money and flung it into the till. “Not another word 
about it, or I warn yer—out yer go and yer won’t come back.” 

“ Whatever yer say, Frank,” Win muttered, and she lifted 
her glass and crept guiltily to her usual seat beside the pin- 
table. After a furtive look around at their accusing eyes, she 
dipped her long nose into the glass and was silent. 

Rosie watched her with a patronising air, then she turned 
to Harold and gave him such a regal nod that her toque 
again fell forward over her eyes. 


LITERARY 


Tao Poems 


HOLIDAY SWANAGE, 


To the neolithic county and the mounds 

Of the town where the long man lay and groaned 
We came, the creatures of division, to see 

His bones exposed in the museum. Thomas Hardy 
Had left his hat and stick to go for a drink. 


Hardy and Barker, Powys, Arlott, Barnes 
Walked in the long light rooms above the little 
Town with its coffee shops and talk. This was 
Premonition of community. The gardener 
Harrowed and hoed the chalk falls of our fields. 


What now is left? The lilt and echo 

Of a word sown on the air. The sprawling towns 
Swallow the seasons. Yet the fields are still 
Fallow, and beneath this bony soil 

The giant lies to rise when we are ready. 


Maurice Carpenter 


SUMMER 


The rowdy sun crowed cock of this day’s walk: 

His raucous cry bloomed yellow crocus of the skies ; 
His brassy riot blanched to milky talk 

Star’s beady breasts and petal-budding thighs. 


Poor busy brother, buzzing stringent fly, 
Impinging on green meadows’ soothing chant, 
My black nostalgia sucking, will you try 

And pluck me back from gloom-ingrowing plant. 


Come then, this stalk uproot, cut branching care, 
Unfurl bronze breeze, undam those violet banks, 
Snap leaping greyhound snatch a brown-eared hare, 
My love reward, bestowing blossomed thanks. 


So stay, my sun: be raucous, rowdy, talk 
To me, splash orange, lemon, spill and ply: 
To copper burnish winter’s sooty chalk, 
And make all weathers flax-blue in my eye. 


George Reavey 


1948 
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HERBERT READ 


Art in Sehools 


A wISk, Minister of Education would 
make this book “required reading” for 
every teacher in training. Miss Richard- 
son specialised in the teaching of art, and 
she had particular views about the 
methods of teaching art and the place of 
art in general education. These are 
enormously important and have won, or 
are winning, general recognition in the 
educational system, not only of this 
country, but also of countries abroad. 
But beyond this particular aim lay what 
one might call the secret of teaching in 
general. It may be, as Sir Kenneth Clark 
says, that this is “a sublime gift ’—that 
it is something so personal and subtle 
that it can never be taught in a training 
college. Not having taught in a training 
college, I have no right to be dogmatic 
on such a subject ; but the special quality 
that is so necessary is not, in any case, 
something that can be learned. It is, in 
fact, Keats’s “ negative capability’, or, as 
Sir Kenneth calls it, humility. Marion 
Richardson had something more—that 
something which lifted her on to a higher 
plane of consciousness. Again Sir 
Kenneth has the right phrase for it— 
“the gift of universal love”, and he 
ventures to identify this with “an un- 
usually direct and pure revelation of the 
divine spirit’ such as we find in a saint 
like St. Catherine of Siena. No one who 
ever came into contact with Marion 
Richardson or saw the effect of her work 
on children will find such language 
exaggerated. She did move about, in 
dingy streets and tenements, with a life- 
transfiguring power. Schools under her in- 
fluence became full of joy and colour, to 
such an extent that it was often difficult 
to get children to leave them at the end 
of a happy day. 

This book is a short account of Marion 
Richardson’s life-work, written by her- 
self shortly before her death. On the 
surface it looks almost pedestrian— 
“Early Days as Student and Teacher”, 
“ Difficulties and their Solution ”, “ First 
Exhibitions”, “Prison Work”, ‘“ The 
Beginning of my Work as Inspector ”’, etc. 
But appearances are once more deceptive, 
for the book is written with such charm 
and simplicity that a kind of inner 
radiance seems to be generated, and what 
we possess is a work comparable to one 
of the Golden Legends of the Middle 
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Ages, or to a “life”? by Izaak Walton or 
Benjamin Franklin. “The Angel in the 
School” might be its title. Here is a 
typical episode : 

“How glad I was when the children 
began to ask for paper to take home to 
use when pictures came to them there. I 
knew then that the habit of waiting and 
watching for mind-pictures was forming, 
and how eagerly I looked forward to 
seeing these independent efforts. Every 
morning I found little homework offer- 
ings on my teble. More often than not 
these were unsigned ; but what the child- 
ren had painted was so characteristic of 
themselves that their names nearly always 
came to me as soon as I saw the work. 
Kathleen’s were all grey and gold with 
wheel-like shapes one upon another. 
“They seem to shine’, she would say, 
and I had to give her a mussel shell 
with real gold leaf. Marjorie saw ladders ; 
Helen, birds and lovely little creatures 
which she painted in rich dark colour, 
using her water-colour as though it were 
oil rather than water-colour. Pamela 
saw faces and people. I still have one of 
her drawings with this written under- 
neath, “These small heads flashed into 
my mind last night when I was doing 
arithmetic.’ ” 


A Mother’s Love 


Joan Morecroft (13 yrs.) 


And here is a description of her 
method ; or rather, her philosophy : 

“Over and over again my story returns 
to the fact that children visualise 
naturally. They bring this precious gift, 
perhaps the subtlest and most delicate 
part of their spiritual endowment, and 
offer it to us whenever we teach art. 
Without it we should indeed be helpless ; 
for the truth is that art cannot be taught, 
but in sympathy it can be shared. I see 
pictures. Will you show me how to paint 
them ? It is this that they are saying. It 
is as though they knew that these mental 
images may die, like empty day dreams, 
or live as joyful expression. No flower 
can more sweetly unfold or more sadly 
shrivel. With infinite care, then, and 
humility, we shall set about our task of 
art teaching. 

“Shall we rehearse some of our tenets ? 
Before everything else, let us preserve 
and indeed increase the children’s love 
of painting and enjoyment of their lessons. 
Let us remember that there are two chief 
opportunities. We have to train the mind’s 
eye to see steadily and in terms of shape. 
An image seen in a flash may sometimes 
be so bright that it can be recalled and 
repainted, just as a thought may some- 
times find the very words it wants. But 
generally we can do much to help in 
clarifying and recapturing the vision, and 
by leading the child up to a place from 
which he can watch it. 

“Then the painter’s technique must be 
taught. The happiest thing is when the 
means, the manner of expression, are 
born with the idea; but a child must be 
aware of the rich possibilities of the 
MeanSeseee 

And the use of it all? “The child artist 
is disinterested, serene, and fulfilled ”. 
Those three words are well-chosen, for 
they indicate the aim, not so much of 
art-teaching, but of education itself. Let 
us examine them a little more closely. 

‘‘ Disinterested” is not a word that 
would normally be used by an educa- 
tionist to express the attitude to life which 
he wished to give to children. He would 
probably say that on the contrary his 
aim was to awake or stimulate interest 
in the child—its interest in the how and 
the why of things, its scientific curiosity. 
I do not think that Miss Richardson 
necessarily despised such curiosity, but 


she saw that the most important thing 
was to appreciate things for their own 
sake, in their wholeness, and without 
exercising intellectual judgment. It is the 
Chinese, more particularly the Taoist, 
attitude to life: you liberate your spirit 
by letting things alone, by not spending 
it on a struggle against the inevitable 
nature of things. You maintain a passive 
receptivity, and this is the state of mind 
in which the artist becomes “ creative ” 
When she began to teach children in the 
industrial town of Dudley. Marion 
Richardson felt it would be wrong to feed 
them on fantasies which had no relation 
to their daily life. Her first intention may 
have been ethical, but she discovered that 
by doing this she had liberated some- 
thing in the children, and that their 
drawings from that moment began to 
acquire a new quality, an original and 
“inner” quality which haunted her. 
And then—- 


“J discovered that this new thing had 
little or nothing to do with beauty as I 
had hitherto understood it. No one, I 
think, could ever regard Dudley as a 
beautiful place, and yet its strange ups 
and downs, its sudden lights and sunken 
pools, stirred me as nothing had before, 
and once I began to use the local scene, 
given in the form of a word picture, my 
problem was not to find, but to choose 
from a wealth of subjects that flooded 
my mind. Everywhere I looked, the scene 
feil into a picture—fell into a kind of 
harmony, a music of shapes. I used to 
ask the children what it was that made a 
picture. ‘When everything rhymes’, was 
one answer, and one which I shall never 
forget.” 


The discovery and expression—or 
rather, practice—of this harmony is the 
secret of the next aim in this kind of 
education—serenity. Marion Richardson 
rediscovered the main feature of Plato’s 
theory of education—that it is the active 
participation in harmonious exercises that 
induces an harmonious disposition in the 
growing child, that the cultivation of 
beauty is the foundation of good. This 
truth was demonstrated from day to day 
and year by year in the lives of the 
children she taught. 


With serenity and disinterestedness 
came, as the years went by, the final 
achievement—fulfilment. Another word 
for it is “‘self-realisation””’, but that is a 
question-begging word—it assumes that 
there is always some “self” to be 
realised, or that the “self” is sufficient 


unto itself. What is actually achieved is. 


a certain kind of confidence—confidence 
in one’s ability to express a personal 
vision, confidence in one’s ability to com- 
municate with one’s fellows in perfect 


sympathy. It is not self-integration nor 
yet social-integration—the one implies 
isolation, the other dependence. It is the 
integration of the self with others in 
simple mutuality. The mutuality thus 
achieved is as disinterested as the person- 
alities that participate in it—it is not 
citizenship, or group loyalty, for such 
ideals always have a design on us. 
Fraternity, brotherhood—yes, perhaps, 
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but even these words have political or 
polemical overtones. One returns in des- 
peration to the simplest word of all. “It 
is love that counts. I can paint a lump of 
coal if only I can love it enough.” 


on 


Art and the Child, by Marion Richardson. 
Published by the University of London 
Press, 12s. 6d. 


Vame°s GALLERY 


The Juggler (Oil 12 x 8 inches), by Patrick Carpenter. 


IRISH AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
Reviewed by Fred Urgubart 


INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL, by 
Sean O’Casey. Macmillan, 16s. 


THE NAME’S PHELAN, by Jim Phelan. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 15s. 


THE FOURTH volume of Sean O’Casey’s 
autobiography tells of the production of his 
first plays at the Abbey Theatre, of the 
storm they raised, and of his farewell to 
Ireland and Yeats’ Island of Innisfree. These 
personal chapters in the playwright’s life are 
woven against the background of the Black 
and Tans, the Civil War and the death of 
his mother. O’Casey’s chapter about his 
mother’s death has been very much admired 
by many readers, and rightly, for it has all 
the tragedy and grandeur of his plays. But 
to my mind, a much finer thing in the book 
is his description of another funeral: that 
of an old woman whose daughter and two 
sons were Republicans and had been thrown 
into jail. This poor woman left her old 
husband’s side one night and wandered out 
into the sleet and wind and was found next 
morning stretched dead on the pavement. 
The picture of the husband following the 
hearse, hat in hand, while the rain and cold 
pelted him, is superb. Another description 
which has the economy, simplicity and 
strength of a brilliant short story is the one 
about a raid on a tenement. Not knowing 
whether it was Tommies or Black and Tans, 
Sean shivered in his room, expecting to be 
dragged out at any moment. But it was 
no Black and Tan who finally opened his 
door ; it was comely Bessie Ballynoy, whose 
thin and delicate husband was not interested 
in politics, nor possibly in her. The dialogue 
between them in the dark, while she tries 
to seduce Sean—and almost succeeds—is as 
brilliant as that in any of the plays. And 
the suspense is terrific until the raiders find 
what they have come for—Mrs. Ballynoy’s 
little husband, who was supposed to be away 
in the country on a job. 

In these and similar passages O’Casey is 
at his best. The pity is that there are not 
enough of them. The book has many dull 
passages, notably a long chapter about the 
Irish clergy. I was so bored with it that 
I could not follow what it was all about. 
I found it difficult, too, to understand the 
pros and cons of Irish politics—but then, 
possibly, so do the Irish themselves! Of 
course, being from the pen of O’Casey, 
there is much to admire, for nothing that 
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he writes could fail to make a response 
whether of love, admiration or hate, perhaps 
all three mixed. But, unfortunately, there 
is also much to condemn. My own view is 
that O’Casey will spoil the beauty and magic 
of his plays for many pecple by the publi- 
cation of this carping book. For it is carp- 
ing. And it is full of spleen about his 
fellow Irish writers. Certainly the Dublin 
intelligentsia sound as bad a lot as their 
counterparts in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
London, but surely there was no need for 
O'Casey to be quite so venomous? One 
would have thought he would have risen 
above such  pettiness—especially in the 
vitriolic chapter about A.E. 

Other writers who read it, however, will 
recognise the trials through which many of 
themselves have passed. O’Casey’s third 
play submitted to the Abbey was lost. It 
was handwritten. Lady Gregory had written 
O’Casey to say that she liked it, but that if 
it were produced it would have to be type- 
written. Later Lennox Robinson (whose 
name is always prefaced with the polite—or 
is it meant to be polite here?—Mr.) wrote 
to say that in removing from Clare Street 
to Foxrock the play The Crimson in the 
Tricolour had been lost and would Sean 
supply him with another copy. Of course, 
there was none. O’Casey had not then 
learned the first rule for aspiring authors: 
to have at least three copies of a work before 
sending one of them forth in search of a 
publisher or producer. About a year later 
the MS. was found; it was typed; but 
even the fact of it being typed did not make 
it acceptable to the directors of the Abbey: 
O’Casey’s next play was his first to be done 
on the boards of that theatre. He got less 
than four peunds for it, and it ran three 
nights. 

Apart from the discouragement,  dis- 
illusionment and Jack of appreciation in a 
monetary sense, O’Casey was deeply 
wounded by the jealousy and back-biting of 
other members of the writing vrofession. 
The outery against The Plough and the Stars 
was not confined to the fisticuffs amongst 
the audience on the second night ; it spread 
to the critics. F. R. Higgins, Austin Clarke 
and Liam O’Flaherty all wrote to the papers 
against it. This although O’Flaherty had 
brought Edward Garnett to see O’Casey in 
his tenement and got him to talk to Garnett 
about the play he was now writing. That 
O’Casey was hurt to the core by it all is 
apparent, for fifty pages later he describes 
it all again almost word for word—except 
that this time it was David Garnett who 
was brought to the tenement by O'Flaherty! 

There is a brilliant and lovable portrait 
of Lady Gregory, which compensates some- 
what for the bitterness he felt towards some 
other Irish writers—but even she fell in his 
estimation a little, one feels, when he found 
her reading Peg O’ My Heart. And James 
Stephens, who alone almost of all the Irish 


writers comes off scot-free, is given a gentle 
dig because he asked A.E. for the*loan of 
a “blood and thunder.” ' 

Nevertheless, carping though it is in 
places, its gigantic grandeur transcends its 
lowlier failings. It is a book about life, 
about the Dublin slums, where meanness 
and poetry, hilarity and squalor go hand in 
hand, and it is a book about a young man 
who knew that what he wrote was true and 
great, no matter what his fellow-townsmen 
might think and however much they might 
rail against him. 

The autobiography of another Irish writer, 
Jim Phelan, does not have this grand poetic 
quality; though it is pleasantly enough 
written and is indeed extremely entertain- 
ing in a light way. Jim Phelan has none of 
O’Casey’s depth or sobersidedness ; he is as 
light and airy as a will o’ the wisp. He’s 
a teller of tales and well he knows it. The 
reader is conscious all the time of an impu- 
dent tougue stuck in a Jaughing cheek. He 
says he started to tell tales at the age of 
three, and apparently he has gone on telling 
them ever since. Jt is the story of a self- 
styled tramp. He has trod the roads all his 
life, sometimes as an orthodox tramp, some- 
times as a sailor going from port to port, 
and sometimes as a baggageman in the small 
fit-up theatrical companies which uscd to 
travel all over Ireland. His descriptions of 
life in such companies are intensely interest- 
ing, and one hopes that Jim Phelan will 
write a book devoted entirely to them one 
day. 

About every ten pages I stopped to cry: 
“ What a liar Jim Phelan is! * But it was an 
admiring cry. One knows instinctively that 
all these weird and wonderful adventures 
have happened to Phelan—perhaps not in 
the way he describes them, but they have 
happened in some way or another, even 
though if was only in imagination. And life 
is so drab that one is thankful for somebody 
like him who takes it and twists it to his 
own satisfaction. 

Though there was a time when he could 
not take life and twist it. Life came and 
twisted him. He was charged with shooting 
a man in Liverpool and was sentenced to 
be hanged. Later he was reprieved, and the 
present instalment of his autobiography ends 
with him facing a life sentence. 

One feels that if O’Casey had written these 
final pages he would have wrung every ounce 
of poetry and pathos from them, but Jim 
Phelan is another kind of Irish writer, 
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POETS AND STORY TELLERS, by Lord 


David Cecil. Constable, 10s. 6d. 


“THOSE EARNEST personages, the pro- 
fessional critics of literature,’ says Lord 
David, archly self-derogatory ; and we take 
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the hint. Quotations from Hazlitt and Pater 
are prefixed; the book is dedicated to Max 
Beerbohm. But as we read, bewilderment 
grows. Is there some hidden subtlety con- 
cealed in these genteel platitudes? “ Turgenev 
may not be the most powerful novelist, but 
he is master of his craft.” “Adolphe has 
never been much read in England. It is too 
French.” ‘Fanny Burney had _ talent.” 
Dickens’ true excellence lay not so much 
in faithful portrayal of the life of the time, 
or in gift of sustained narration, or in those 
scenes of pathos which have moved so 
many hearts in so many quiet homes, as in 
the power of inventing highly fantastic 
figures, such as Mr. Micawber or Mr. 
Pickwick. 

It is like striking a match in an Athenian 
noon to illuminate the Parthenon. Writing 
of Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, Lord 
David says that they are “ highly civilised 
persons in whom an exquisite sensibility and 
an acute, inquisitive intelligence have been 
developed to the finest point of fastidious 
refinement.” The present volume proves 
that it is possible to be fastidiously obvious 
and exquisitely dull. The Anglican calm of 
the style is such that it blends harmoniously 
with Max’s parody of A. C. Benson, from 
which the lines about Dickens are taken. 

The essays on Gray, Fanny Burney, Jane 
Austen, Turgeney, ‘ Adolphe,” Virginia 
Woolf and E. M. Forster all have the merit 
of commonsense. At least the critic is 
dealing with those most congenial. to him— 
the writers who have taste, talent, craft ; 
everything, in fact, except genius. But with 
Antony and Cleopatra and with Webster the 
method is asphyxiating. 

This is unjust. Those who think of books 
as a sort of furniture have much to look 
forward to in this one. You are recovering 
from muimps, say; the curtains are drawn 
against the storm raging down the esplanade; 
the fire is banked up for toast, savoury or 
cinnamon ; you open the exciting parcel and 
out slips this volume of soothing chit-chat. 
Mater. yousdozer. =. 


LOCAL LOYALTIES 
By Derek Stanford 


CONTEMPORARY IRISH _ POETRY, 
edited by Robert Greacen and Valentin 
Iremonger. Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d. 


WHAT, | wonder, is the average Saxon’s 
idea of modern Irish verse: a somewhat 
uncertain intermarriage of ‘ Innisfree”? with 
“The Playboy of the Western World,” per- 
haps? At any rate, we have now a more 
reliable answer, provided by two young Irish 
poets who describe the aim of their anthology 
as that of presenting “a cross-section of 
poetry by Irishmen since the death of W. B. 
Yeats in 1939.” 

Along with such names already well 
known as those of C. Day Lewis, W. R. 
Rodgers, Robert Graves (yes, an Jrishman!), 
and Louis MacNeice, we have here, besides, 
some thirty odd poets—young or middle- 
aged or old—most of whom will prove new 
figures to all save the most indefatigable 
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readers of verse in this phlegmatic country. 
To begin with, we may ask if “the Celtic 
twilight ” (that atmosphere of nostalgia and 
dream) is still a factor in their writing as it 
was in the work of earlier Irish poets. Well, 
here is the reply as John Boyd makes it: 


“TI could keep my peace here, now 
with shy seal and silent sheep, 
if only these teeming times would allow 
the salve of silence and of sleep.” 


with the obvious reference to Yeats: “And 
I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow.” But if continuity 
of feeling is preserved, a difference also 
enters in; for whereas the nostalgia of the 
Celtic twilight, as understood in the 1890s, 
was a longing to return to the time of the 
fairies—the mythical age of the little people 
—the nostalgia of many of these modern 
poets is merely for a commonplace mortal 
serenity, for a rustic and pre-Atomic Age 
peace. History, on the whole, appears to 
these poets in the guise of their evil muse. 
* But look!” writes W. R. Rodgers, suddenly 
reminded of its presence in the midst of a 
locally descriptive poem: 


“There! Do you see, crucified on palings, 

Motionless news-posters announcing 

That now the frozen armies melt and meet 

And smash? Go home now, for, try as 
you may, 

You will not shake off that fact today.” 


Unlike certain English poets of the 
Thirties, who witnessed the grim full-scale 
manoeuvre of militant history in the Spanish 
Civil War, and tried to discover in party 
programmes a technique for controlling it, 
these Irish poets have tended to remain 
detached and individual writers. To some 
extent, the former’s political loyalty has 
been replaced in the latter by a loyalty to 
some particular region: to Mayo, Meath, 
say, or County Down. This localised geo- 
graphical concern, with its tendency to 
approve of and encourage some simple tradi- 
tional way of life, is felt, for instance, in 
the verse of John Hewitt, warring with his 
Socialistic ideals and his hope for more pro- 
gressive communities; as when he writes 
with intellectual recognition of Russia’s 
“new societies of steel and truth,” but feels 
himself emotionally still attached to the 
Kilmore meadows, and the old-fashioned 
easy-going peace which the _ Soviet’s 
“ directed’ peasantry have lost. 

Another factor which probably makes for 
a certain reluctance to commit themselves to 
any hard-and-fast political panacea is the 
memory these poets even yet retain of “ the 
Troubles.” As Yeats, in his own exagger- 
ated way, expressed it: 


“The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst 


Are full of passionate intensity.” 


A little circumspection is no unwise prelude 
to a ballet of total revolution. 

To conclude, I would highly recommend 
this collection, both for the window which 
it opens on Irish contemporary poetry, and 
for the purely literary merits which so many 
of the pieces selected possess. 


CINEMA 


MOVIES OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by Michael Millis 


MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM 
HOUSE, directed by A. C. Potter. 

THE WINDOW, directed by Ted Tetzlaff. 

ANGELINA, directed by Luigi Zampa. 

JOAN OF ARC, directed by Victor Fleming. 

JUNE BRIDE, directed by Bretaigne 
Windust. 


NOT OFTEN does Hollywood send us a 
film with a social conscience, but there is a 
hint of it in Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House. Primarily the picture is a slickly 
turned out box-office spree for three expert 
comedy actors, Cary Grant, Myrna Loy and 
Melvyn Douglas. Yet behind the slapstick 
and the wisecracks there is a hint of some- 
thing more—a protest, a plea for a fairer 
deal. 

Mr. Grant is a New York writer of 
advertising slogans (* You ain’t eating ham 
if you ain’t eating Wham”), that pitiable 
product of a built-up civilisation, the town- 
dweller who wants to go rustic. Miss Loy 
is his wife, alternately amused and 
exasperated by her husband after sharing 
him for fifteen years with Wham and other 
clients. Mr. Douglas is their lawyer, an 
Arrow-collared Jimminy Cricket who 
prophesies disaster when they buy a 200- 
year-old farmhouse in Connecticut. 

Mr. Douglas is an excellent prophet. The 
dream house turns into a nightmare. By 
the time Mr. Blandings moves into his 
draughty new home—the first floor has 
gaping holes because the windows sent to 
fill them are the wrong size—he has been 
fleeced of all his savings, mortgaged every- 
thing he has and been reduced to such a 
state of nervous tension that he can no 
longer think of a slogan to save his life—or 
his job. 

“ All I wanted was a simple little house,” 
he protests, “and it has cost me everything. 
What about the youngsters, the boys and 
girls just starting out in life—how can they 
possibly afford to have a home ? ” 

Not all the jokes in ““ Mr. Blandings” are 
new, but it is a long time since one has 
seen a film which manages to keep the fun 
going so consistently. How much this is 
due to the script and how much to the 
rough-edged likeableness of Mr. Grant, the 
sardonic natural humour of Mr. Douglas or 
Miss Loy’s cool trick of making the most 
ordinary remark seem like a frosty epigram 
it is difficult to say. 

Some of the most fascinating scenes are 
those at the beginning showing the early- 
morning routine at the New York flat from 
which Blandings longs to escape. Mr. 
Grant and Miss Loy play these scenes with 
a beautifully timed naturalness. This 


gadget-gone-wrong tediousness, one feels, 
is a large part of the American way of life 
as lived by the middle-class New Yorker. 

A glimpse of A.W.O.L. on a slightly lower 
level is given by The Window, a taut little 
murder story filmed with admirable economy 
and that growing feeling for background 
which may yet prove the salvation of the 
Hollywood movie. 

Like the British Fallen Idol, it is told 
from the viewpoint of a small boy, but 
where that well-mannered masterpiece 
moved from ambassadorial staircase to cosy 
teashop and butler’s pantry, The Window 
looks out on a drabber  setting—the 
Brooklyn tenement, the dark alley, the 
empty house masking a grim secret. 

The story is a variation on the theme of 
the liar who cries ‘“ Wolf” too often. 
Sleepless because of a heatwave, a small 
boy deserts his tenement bedroom for the 
fire escape where, through a gap in a 
windowbiind, he sees the upstairs neigh- 
bours murder a visitor with a neatly placed 
jab from a pair of scissors. 

The boy creeps downstairs, awakes his 
mother and tells her what he has seen. She 
does not believe a word of it. The parents 
tell him he has had a nightmare or, worse, 
made the whole thing up. So he goes to 
the police without permission. They do 
not believe him either. 

Only when he is trapped by the murderers 
in the empty house where they have hidden 
the body of their victim do police and 
parents realise the boy has been telling the 
truth. 

There are no stars in The Window. The 
players have unfamiliar faces and their 
acting is mercifully free from _ tricks. 
Worried parents, kindly cops, smiling 
killers—all seem as authentic as the back- 
grounds. 

The boy is played by Bobby Driscoll, a 
sensitive youngster with the face of a terri- 
fied elf. My usual reaction to American film 
children is a feeling that murder is some- 
times justified. This was one I hoped the 
murderers: would not get. 

It’s not such a long way from the 
Brooklyn of The Window to the Pietralata 
of Angelina. 

Realism is a quality we have come to 
expect in Italian films, yet comparing these 
two pictures with their similar working- 
class backgrounds it is the American which 
emerges as the more honest piece of work 

Angelina starts with something to say, 
but ends as dumbly as a Hollywood fairy 
tale. Its heroine is the leader of a house- 
wives’ revolt against the nagging difficulties 
of post-war life. 

When the grocer refuses to meet the 
spaghetti ration Angelina organises a raid 
on the store where he keeps a horde of 
black market goods. The bus terminus is 
two miles away and the transport company 
will not move it any nearer Angelina and 
her housewives persuade them to change 
their minds by staging a lie-down strike in 
the road. For months there has been no 
proper water supply. Angelina sets the 
taps flowing again by organising a mass 
protest march to the town hall. 

Flooding makes the jerry-built houses of 


’ Magnani, 


Pietralata uninhabitable so Angelina directs 
a squatters’ raid on a block of empty luxury 
flats. Flushed with her success, her sup- 
porters want her to found a new women’s 
party which will send her to parliament as 
Angelina, M.P. 

So far so good, but later the picture 
descends into hokey-pokeyum. The wicked 
contractor who is trying to get the 
squatters evicted from the luxury flats 
relents and allows them to stay, largely 
because his son has fallen in love -with 
Angelina’s daughter. Angelina decides that 
her husband, a police sergeant who has 
twice arrested her as a result of her 
political activities, means more to her than 
a seat in Parliament. “We must all be 
M.P.s in the home,” she tells her followers. 

It is a lame finish, though understandable 
perhaps when one remembers that Italian 
women have played an active part in 
politics only since 1945, 

But the magnificent performance of Anna 
as Angelina, more than com- 
pensates for the mealy-mouthed second half 
of the script. What a stupendous actress 
this is, as warming and as sparkling as a 
fiesk of chianti. The screen glows whenever 
she strides across it, a goddess of go-without 
in her shapeless clothes with her thick black 
hair flopping over her wide brow and the 
light of homefront battle in her eyes. 

Watch, too, her quieter moments, when 
she is feeding her baby or tistening wearily 
to the political argifying of her neighbours. 
Seen in repose, her strong, well-cut features 
seem like a portrait from an old coin, well 
minted and enduring, outshining the cupro- 
nickel of most contemporary film good 
looks with steady, deep-fired gleam. 

When Hollywood gets religion it is time 
for all true believers in the cinema to pray 
that the worst sins against their faith will 
be avoided. 

Their prayers are not answered in Joan 
of Arc. Here is a parade of all the cliches 
of cine-religiomania—the unseen choir, the 
hushed voice, the starry-eyed sentimentality, 
even the final shot of a shaft of- sunlight 
breaking through clouds. 

Ingrid Bergman battles valiantly against 
over-stuffed production and _ threadbare 
dialogue, but this well-laundered Joan in her 
trim page’s suit or figure-moulding armour 
cannot save the picture, let alone France. 

At intervals Miss Bergman tunes into her 
voices, signalled by a throbbing chord or two 
on the sound-track. It is a pity they did 
not suggest she should communicate at once 
with Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 


June Bride is a would-be funny story that 


starts with a hint of freshness, but soon 
turns into that chestnut about the man, 
the woman and the career. Miss Bette Davis 
appears as the editress of a woman’s maga- 
zine who is afraid of the dark. The lounge 
of her bachelor-girl flat contains about a 
dozen assorted lamps which Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, her star reporter, likes to 
switch off one by one when he drops in for 
a goodnight drink. Miss Davis, who has 
obviously never heard of fuel-saving, 
switches them all on again, thus signifying 
that she is not falling for Mr. Montgomery’s 
old foolishness. 


Together they go off to Indiana to do a 
feature article about a June wedding. There 
is a sharp edge of satire to these wedding 
preparations with the brisk Miss Davis 
ordering walls to be repainted, treasured 
ornaments to be cast aside and the family 
sofa to be cut in two. 

But we are asked to give far too much 
of our time to helping Miss Davis to decide 
whether she should exchange the editorial 
chair for Mr. Montgomery’s lap—as if we 
cared. 


EXCEPTIONAL SHOW 


AN EXHIBITION of outstanding interest 
for every lover of film and theatre art is the 
memorial show devoted to the work of 
Francis Bruguiere which opens at the Focal 
Press Gallery (31, Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1) on May 5 and remains on display there 
for the rest of the month. Stills of 
Bruguiere’s The Way (a film which was never 
finished owing to the death of the leading 
actor) were requested for study by camera- 
men of the Ufa Studios and had the greatest 
influence on the “golden period” of film- 
making in Europe. Bruguiere, too, was the 
first to exploit the magic possibilities of 
abstract still photography: later, in collabo- 
ration with Oswell Blakeston, he. put his 
“drawing in light” into motion in such 
abstract films as Light Rhythms. For the 
theatre, Bruguiere worked as a designer as 
well as a photographer. With Norman Bel 
Geddes he planned a series of constructions 
(in lights, shadows and solids) for a stage 
presentation of: Dante’s Divine Comedy. A 
book of these pictures, published by the 
Theatre Arts Guild (New York), is one of 
the most memorable souvenirs of the 
twentieth century imaginative theatre. 

The Focal Press Exhibition will give a 
fine, representative selection of Bruguiere’s 
achievement. 


RADIO ROUND-UP 
By James Page 


IT 1S a quite normally accepted fact that 
before an artist begins to work in a new 
medium he first learns all there is to be 
known about its particular properties and 
masters the technical equipment connected 
with it. This he may do in a variety of 
ways. Where various external factors make 
prolonged and intense study under _the 
tutelage of masters of the art impossible, 
the only alternative is often experimentation 
in the medium coupled with a study of the 
work of other artists in the same medium. 
In the case of radio none of these methods 
are readily available. There are no 
acknowledged experts acting as teachers, it 
is rare indeed that the script of a successful 
broadcast is open to general perusal, and 
worst of all, there is no way of experiment- 
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ing in radio without actually getting a script 
accepted and broadcast. To do this, of 
course, a certain standard must already have 
been reached. 


Those most likely to reach this standard 
without previous experience are those who 
are accustomed to writing the spoken word 
as opposed to the printed word. Poets and 
playwrights are foremost amongst these and 
so it is that many successful script-writers 
come from their ranks. Many novelists, 
having attempted to write for radio in 
dramatic vein, are dissatisfied with the 
result, and confine their further output to 
talks and _ short-stories. Radio is well 
served in the latter. Playwrights usually seek 
to use theatrical devices and adapt them to 
the air. The poet, on the other hand, is 
naturally inclined to think more of the 
sound of his words than of their radio 
environment. 


Only one eminent poet and writer has had 
the courage to decide on radio as a worth- 
while medium and to enter into its 
intricacies in a thorough and organised 
way—namely Louis MacNeice. As a 
member of the staff of the B.B.C., MacNeice 
has for some years been in the position to 
study at length the possibilities of radio 
from the inside, and furthermore is able 
to produce the programmes that he has 
written. In particular he has developed 
documentary and feature technique. 
Recently he has written and produced 
another radio parable after the style of The 
Dark. Tower. This programme, The 


Queen of Air and Darkness, has been per- 
formed on three occasions in the Third 
Programme, thus enabling a more close 
examination than is normally possible for a 
broadcast once heard and soon forgotten. 
Briefly, the story is that of a disgruntled 
commercial artist, Adam, who had the 
“finger of fate” laid upon him and became 
a dictator. Though his ideals were made 
to seem admirable at the start, their effect 
was to make life a misery for his people. 
If there was a moral it was that to mean 
well is not enough. However, Louis 
MacNeice did not leave it at that. In 
grandiose style he warned his listeners that 
here was “. . . a Study in Evil,” and began 
his play with the mysterious blind Queen 
of Air and Darkness talking to her dreary 
attendants in a strained voice that was pre- 
sumably meant to imply all the black magic 
in creation. Indeed, the gloomy opening 
sounded almost like farce. Having 
swallowed this, one was fully prepared for 
the Queen to set her finger upon the image 
of Adam (who at once became a dictator 
almost overnight) that he might love her 
and be true to her to death. As a foretaste 
of his fate we heard the last moments of 
an earlier lover and dictator, Urgast. From 
then on we followed the fortunes of a 
rapidly degenerating Adam to the end when, 
having been in turn overthrown and sent to 
the catacombs, he learns the secret of the 
Queen’s mirror and breaking through it kills 
her and with her the false ideal that had 
possessed him. We never learnt what that 
false ideal really was. 


Now in writing this radio parable 
MacNeice used all the tricks of the trade 
and used them with such success that they 
did not emerge as mere technique. This 
was a valuable achievement and demon- 
strated anew the power of wireless to create. 
A loose verse allied to excellent incidental 
music by Elisabeth Lutyens and interwoven 
with sound effects and acoustic changes that 
occurred as though inevitably, all showed 
the extent to which the writer has mastered 
his medium. And with this mastery he was 
able to tell a convincing story—convincing 
though nonsensical, and arouse strong 
emotions—the right emotions for the wrong 
reasons, 


With facile simplicity we were shown how 
Adam became a dictator because he had an 
urge to improve the lot of mankind and 
because a certain MacGregor was a brilliant 
planner and organiser. Because this fable 
was beautifully told, we all but believed that 
that indeed is how dictators are made, 
There was no mention made of the social 
forces that underlie such a change, and no 
recognition either of the power of the mass 
of the people to influence that change. As 
an idealist, MacNeice endeavours to 
separate individuals from their environment, 
and so to him there is nothing incongruous 
about a dictatorship that arises solely 
because one man wants it-to. 


In his foreword MacNeice stated that the 
programme was “. . . not to be considered 
as a topical satire.’ But with recent events 
in everyone’s memory what else did he 
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expect ? Here we see the positive danger 
of such a work. It. encourages the myth 
that, for example, Hitler was responsible for 
the Fascist dictatorship and in so doing it 
makes even harder the task of arriving at a 
clear understanding of world events. 


Further, the programme rang extreme 
emotional changes with consummate ease, 
but the emotions aroused were unrelated to 
action. They were abstract titillations of 
horror at imprisonment, of revulsion at 
legalised murder, pride at a prisoner’s 
resoluteness, pity at a mother’s broken 
heart, and of triumph at the shattering of 
a wrong ideal at the eleventh hour—all to 
be experienced-in an armchair with no clear 
idea of the reasons for them. This again is 
dangerous, for it can lead in time, just as 
the American film has already led, to a 
saturation of the senses and ultimately to a 
placid acceptance of such strong feelings 
that leads nowhere. 

At a time like the present a fable such as 
The Queen of Air and Darkness can only 
result in confusion. By making human 
behaviour appear a simple matter, it 
obscures the complex reality of human 
affairs. It is, deliberately or not, on the 
side of those who seek to explain the world 
in conveniently harmless terms and, because 
it appears convincing, it quietens the desire 
to see further and to act upon what is seen. 

At the other extreme was Flowers for the 
Living, a play by Toni Bloc, adapted for 
broadcasting by Mollie Greenhalgh. This 
play had no particular claim to a radio 
presentation and was played as a straight- 
forward chronicle with a necessary minimum 
of effects. But Toni Bloc, when she wrote 
this play, was not living in the artificial 
atmosphere of Broadcasting House and its 
surroundings. With nothing like the 
mastery of words at the disposal of Louis 
MacNeice, she succeeded in making a very 
real problem come to life on the air. 

Lily Holmes, during her years in the 
A.T.S., had experienced the pleasures of 
cleanliness, good food, flowers, books and 
music—all painfully lacking in her pre-war 
slum life. Her return to the slum brought 
with it the loss of these things and she 
determined to leave again. Her boy-friend, 
Stan, returned from the army and persuaded 
her to marry him and settle down to run 
a garage nearby. The substance of the play 
was barely more than that, yet it had a 
significance not to be ignored. Stan’s speech 
against running away was _ particularly 
striking in view of the B.B.C.’s current 
endeavours to ignore what is happening in 
the world. 

Some of the characterisation was faulty, 
notably when most of the characters, parti- 
cularly Mrs. Holmes, displayed a con- 
templative wisdom completely at variance 
with their previous behaviour, but the 
picture as a whole was convincing. The 
fundamental argument (that the good things 
of life are for all to share equally) was 
presented on an idealist basis that excluded 
the logical conclusion that ideas must be 
accompanied by harsh action if they are to 
become realities. Nonetheless, with all its 
faults, such a programme is worth many 
slick “‘ radio parables.” 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


By Richard Carline 


“FIFTY SUGGESTIONS for collectors 
by painters known and not yet known” are 
offered by the Artists’ International Associa- 
tion at the A.A. Gallery, 15, Lisle Street, 
off Leicester Square. The suggestions con- 
sist in fact of fifty-seven paintings, mostly 
in oils, by some forty to fifty artists. 

For more than a year and a half, this 
gallery has been quietly, but insistently, 
making itself known. With its programme of 
exhibitions, changing each month, and 
accepting all styles as long as they are good 
of their kind, the gallery has been doing 
valuable pioneer work. Its exhibitions have 
been valuable to the dealers and critics 
because they have brought out artists who 
have had few other opportunities of showing 
their work. They have been equally 
valuable to the artists and public because 
they have offered works at relatively low 
prices. 

The first notable show at the ALA. 
Gallery was last year’s “ Under Thirties” 
exhibition, which brought a storm of news- 
paper comment and a crowd to the private 
view. The under thirty tradition has stuck. 
Many young artists struggling to get a look 
in somewhere have come to regard the 
A.J.A. Gallery as a place where they get a 
fair chance. 

The A.I.A. Gallery is almost the only one 
of its kind, a species of artists’ co-operative, 
somewhat like the famous A.C.A. Gallery 
in New York, which used to lure success- 
fully the American critics and the best 
painters from the old-established galleries. 
It has aiso been the A.J.A. policy to cover 
the other arts, such as pottery, weaving, 
textile-printing, sculpture and so forth. It 
is to be hoped that they will try to put on 
soon a really first-class show of this kind. 

Among so many excellent works in the 
present A.I.A. show, it is difficult to name 
the most outstanding. However, Jankel 
Adler’s abstract composition of formalised 
figures singles itself out. Adler’s war- 
time sojourn in Scotland gave birth to his 
Anglo-Scots school of followers, whose 
work is so much the vogue at present in 
London galleries. Personally, I prefer the 
genuine brand. There is something very 
real and substantial in Adler’s work which 
is lacking in that of his imitators. There is 
a personality in these tragico-sad-faced 
symbols of humanity with their crippled 
stumps of legs, as Adler presents them from 
the recesses of his Germanic-Polish back- 
ground. , 

- Victor Passmore seems to recognise the 
liberty offered in the A.IA. Gallery ; he 
temporarily abandons the Whistlerian vision 


one associates with him to present us with 
a conundrum—a curiously balanced abstract 
of geometric shapes. We can always 
recognise, however, his unmistakeable sense 
for colour. I was glad to see more work 
by Eric Thornton, who paints in his spare 
time from his normal work in a foundry. 
The purple cobbled street of his Seddles- 
comb, Sussex, makes a much more 
ambitious and original composition than 
anything we have seen from him before. 

Among the better known other exhibi- 
tors, I noticed Dorothy Annan with her 
formalised Little Ship — a picture of 
charm, although one misses the freedom 
and exuberance of her earlier work—two 
characteristic and delightful Fred Uhlmans, 
Josef Herman’s Tired Miner, an Edwin 
Ladell and Carel Weight. Chief interest lies, 
perhaps, in the work of the newcomers like 
the baroque lady in evening-dress for only 
five guineas by Helen Newman. I admired, 
also, Duncan Smyth’s Cat and Boy 
with Fish, Edmund Vernon’s courageous 
view from above of South Bolton 
Gardens, and Gerald Marks’ dream-like 
Journey Through the Night. Quite apart 
from the pictures, however, it is well worth 
while to pay the gallery a visit for the 
agreeable atmosphere of co-operation and 
for the chance of a glass of sherry which, 
rumour has it, is occasionally known to have 
appeared at privileged previews. 

The exhibition is due to close early in 
May, to be followed by “Six Artists 
Abroad.” This promises to be a modern 
version of the old-time artist-correspondents’ 
work of the Boer War epoch—graphic work 
by artists like James Boswell, Paul Hogarth 
and Edgar Ainsworth, who have shown that 
even really good artists can be useful to 
modern magazines. They can _ interpret 
events and people far more truthfully than 
photographs. Scarfe, Searle and Hogarth 
were drawing two years ago in Yugoslavia: 
the latter were at Wroclaw last year for the 
Congress of Intellectuals; Ainsworth has 
been all over the place—in both wartime 
and starvation time in Berlin, Hamburg and 
Belsen and under cross-fire in Jerusalem. 
Feliks Topolski, of the six, has probably 
covered the most ground. 

The annual exhibition of paintings by 
members of the Hampstead Artists’ Council 
at their gallery, Studio House, 1, Hampstead 
Hill Gardens, Rosslyn Hill, represents a co- 
operative venture somewhat analagous to 
that of the A.J.A. It is an organisation of 
the artists, by the artists, and for the artists. 
Hampstead today has largely replaced 
Chelsea as the traditional artists’ centre and 
it probably contains more well-known 
artists than any other region in the British 
Isles. The exhibition includes some fine 
examples by Henry Moore, Henryk Gotlib, 
Ruszkowski, Phyllis Bray, Cecil Stevenson, 
Fred Uhlman and it is a treat to see Stanley 
Spencer’s Visitation, a fine early com- 
position which the public seldom gets an 
opportunity of seeing. 

Those who enjoy the work of primitives, 
or Sunday painters as they are more 
familiarly known, should not miss the 
Bauchants at the Lefevre. The fine figure 
compositions painted in the "twenties are a 
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revelation. With his approaching success 
among the Paris dealers and collectors, his 
work seems to have become stereotyped and 
to have lost some of its original adventure 
and fervour. It is a pity they could not 
have been shown by themselves instead of 
being mixed with such incongruous bed- 
fellows as the Klees and rather mediocre 
Lurcats. 


THE COMPOSER-DRAMATIST 


By Christian Darnton 


AVON: An Opera by Inglis Gundry. Scala 
Theatre. 


INGLIS GUNDRY’S opera Avon, which 
was produced for a short season at the Scala 
Theatre on April 11, was in many respects 
an advance on his previously heard opera 
The Partisans. 

The setting of Avon is at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. There would seem to be 
material for three stories in the rather over- 
weighted plot. The first story concerns the 
healing of ancient family feuds by an 
“arranged” marriage. The second story 


concerns the historically true and unsuccess- 
ful plot by the Earl of Essex against the 
queen. The third story concerns the love 
between Lady Laura, daughter of the house- 
hold, and John Hailey, musician at the hall. 
It cannot be said that the composer-author 
succeeds either in welding these ingredients 
into a satisfactory whole, or in giving sig- 
nificant prominence to any single one of 
them. Nevertheless, the intention of the 
story has the supreme excellence of being 
concerned with real people; and there is 
more than a hint of interest (or moral, if 
you please) which is of general concern 
today. 

As a composer, Gundry shows notable 
powers of musical construction. The work 
is consistent stylistically, and is written in 
an idiom which, although strongly individual 
and even personal, successfully carries that 
peculiar conviction which comes only when 
there is an inner logic of musical thought. 

Hailey’s competition song, “Goodnight, my 
love,” in the second scene of Act I, as well 
as the duet between Laura and her mother 
in the second scene of Act IJ, showed that 
Gundry is capable of very real lyrical quali- 
ties which are all too rare in these days. 
Both of these songs were quite moving. 

The composer was less happy in managing 
the vocal ensembles ; and it is questionable 
whether the device of making two or even 
three characters sing totally unrelated words 
simultaneously can possibly produce any- 
thing but confusion. Furthermore, there 
were moments, especially during the first 


act, of ill-concealed devices of orchestration; 
and, in all friendliness, I would urge the 
composer to eliminate the cymbal part 
altogether. His curious fondness for this 
dangerous instrument obliterated much of 
one’s pleasure. 

As a dramatist, Gundry has been less 
successful. More’s the pity, for the inten- 
tions are so obviously good. But none of 
the characters succeeds in coming to life. 
They remain lay figures. And, despite flashes 
of remarkable competence, he has much 
to learn in the way of stage-craft—notably 
in the timing of the stage action and the 
contrivance of entrances and exits. The 
work would have benefited beyond measure 
had he called in a competent “man of the 
theatre’ to polish and prune. 

The solo singing and the choral work by 
the W.M.A. Opera Group were of a high 
standard. Victoria “Sladen as the heroine 
(Laura), Jean Grayston as her mother, 
George Chitty as the hero (John Hailey, 
household musician), Cragg Sinkinson as the 
rival musician (Hoperario) and Martin Law- 
rence as the steward, who alone showed any 
real disposition to act, were vocally un- 
exceptionable, as was the rest of the large 
cast. And Geoffrey Corbett conducted with 
a distinction of style and an assurance of 
manner which contributed much to the 
success of the evening. 

Unhappily, the scenery, the production and 
the choreography combined to produce a 
visual effect which was unrelievedly dis- 
pleasing to the eye. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALE 
London 


Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Two Concerts conducted by 


EDUARD VAN BEINUM 


Thurs. May 5th, at 7.30: Overture, 
Cockaigne (Elgar): Violoncello Concerto 
(Elgar): Petite Suite (Elisabeth Lutyens) : 
Symphony in D minor (Franck). 

Soloist: ANTHONY PINI. 
Thurs., May 12th, at 7.30: Symphony No. 8 
in B_ minor (‘‘ Unfinished '"’) (Schubert): 
The Song of the Earth (Mahler). 


Soloists : 
EUGENIA ZARESKA, RICHARD LEWIS. 
Tickets: 12/-, 10/-, 7 3/- 


/6, 6/-, 4/-, from 
Box Office (KEN 8212). Chappell’s (MAY '7600) 


Three Subscription Concerts conducted by 


VICTOR DE SABATA 

Thurs., May 19th, at 7.30: Overture, The 
Thieving Magpie (Rossini): Symphony No. 1 
in C minor (Brahms): Pezzo Concertante 
(Ghedini): apsodie espagnole (Ravel): 
Bolero (Ravel). 
Thurs., May 26th, at 7.30: BEETHOVEN’S 
MISSA SOLENNIS: with SYLVIA FISHER, 
ROSINA RAISBECK (by arrangement with 
the General Administrator of the Covent 
Garden Opera Trust), FRANZ VROONS, 
WILLIAM PARSONS. 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
Thurs., June 2nd, at 7.30: VERDI’S 
REQUIEM MASS: with CONSTANCE 
SHACKLOCK, JOAN HAMMOND, RICHARD 
LEWIS, GIANPIERO MALASPINA. 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
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